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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
‘FAIR SHARE’* 


THE ‘FAIR SHARE’ PLAN* WAS ORIGINATED BY US. WE HAVE 
REFINED AND IMPROVED IT UNTIL TODAY IT INCORPORATES 
THE WISDOM OF YEARS OF EXPERIENCE AND PRESENTS A FRESH, 
WHOLESOME AND DIGNIFIED APPROACH TO CATHOLIC FUND. 
RAISING. 

IT IS REGISTERED WITH THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 
WE ARE THE EXCLUSIVE OWNERS. NO OTHER COMPANY IS 
AUTHORIZED TO USE IT! 


‘Fair Share’ Campaigns have been conducted successfully in every type of 


Diocese and Parish. 


‘Fair Share’ Campaigns have raised funds for every type of church need— 
building, expansion, and debt-liquidation—capital fund, increased income, 


or annual budget. 
‘Fair Share’ Campaign costs are moderate. 
‘Fair Share’ Campaigns include a collection and follow-up system. 
‘Fair Share’ Campaigns satisfy Clergy and Laity alike. 


Our record of recent campaigns cannot be matched by any other firm. 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN 
AND ASSOCIATES 


15 West Tenth Street 






: a , 7" FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 
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THOMAS RICHARD FINN 
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Telephone: Victor 2-6292 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











The lesson 
of the leaking 
Holland dike 


EVERYONE is familiar with the 
story of the brave little Dutch lad who 
saved the town of Haarlem from being 
inundated by the sea. Immediately 
upon discovering a leak in the dike, he 
inserted his forefinger in the opening, 
meanwhile dispatching his younger 
brother to summon aid. When the re- 
pair crew finally arrived, the intrepid 
little fellow was still at his post, his 
whole arm, up to his shoulder, plugging 
the rapidly eroding hole. 


Leaks in stone or brick walls, usually 
traceable to defective masonry, present 
a parallel problem. Just as in the case 
of the repair job that had to be done on 
the Haarlem dike, something has to be 
put INTO the wall rather than ON the 
wall. You just 
don’t stop leaks 
permanently by 
the cheap and 


easy expedient 
of covering them 
with coatings. 








These so-called ‘‘waterproof’” com- 
pounds start to lose their effectiveness 
the very day they are applied. 


The only way to stop wall leaks 
permanently, and prevent their recur- 
rence, is to cut away all defective 
mortar between joints and repoint the 
weak areas with good mortar. That’s 
the time-tested restoration technique 
employed by the Rockwell and Stanley 
Newman organizations. In the long 
run it’s the LOWEST COST method. 


Without obligation on your part we 
shall be glad to have one of our engi- 
neers inspect your building and submit 
a written report of our recommenda- 
tions. 


Write today to 


ROCKWELL NEWMAN CO. 


376 Henry St., Orange, N. J.—P.O. Box 387—ORange 4-1400 


or 


STANLEY NEWMAN CO. 


(New England Associates) 


73 Main St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


TRowbridge 6-6610 


CHURCHES ¢ SCHOOLS ¢ HOSPITALS ¢ RECTORIES « CONVENTS 





y Al 
ine Homiveric anp Pastors Review (Monthly), LVI, No. 7 (April, 1958). Copyright 1958 by Joseph F. 


Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, 
additional entry at Easton, Penna. 


New York. 


Second-class mail privileges authorized at New York, N. 
Subscriptions to the U. S. $6.00 per annum. 


Y., with 
$6.25 in Canada. 





heady Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 
Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied. 

Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 50% Dacron — 50% Visco- 
Crease resistant, light weight, ; Acetate Material ' 
durable, has the appearance of Light weight, good quality, 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast wrinkle resistant, stain repellent, 








dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or Roman or 
Semi-Jesuit Semi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock ... $25.00 Style Cassock .. $32.50 
Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additiona’. 


No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea, 
16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 


(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 






















Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 
B5638 56 in. 35 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 32 in. 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 161) in. 32 in. 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 3214 in. 
B5840 58 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 3214 in. 
B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 3214 in. 
B5844 58 in. 44 in, 1614 in. 3214 in. 
B5846 58 in. 46 in. 17/4 in. 3214 in. 
BG6038 60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 331 in. 
B6040 60 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 33) in. 
i 16 in. 33 in. 
161 in. 331 in. 
4 = + “2 in. No. 4B Roman Style No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style 
161 6 34 _ Ready Made Cassock Ready Made Cassock 
ah in. $25.00 — $32.50 $25.00 — $32.50 








Altar Boys (OMPLETE OUTFITS 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 


Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Altar 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 
collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 
Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. Bll,Ea. No.B12,Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $8.00 _w $8.00 $8.50 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42in. ww 8.50 SS 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44in. “3S 9.00 %2 9.00 9.50 20 in 
11 Yrs. 46in. SE 9.25 es 9.25 9.75 20 in 
12 Yrs. 48 in. £% 9.75 £2 9.75 10.25 22 in 
13 Yrs. 50in. B2 10.75 58 10.75 11.25 22 in 
14 Yrs. 52in. 9S 11.0 8. 11.00 11.50 22 in 
15 Yrs. S4in. B@ 11.50 S38 11.50 12.00 24 in 
16 Yrs. 56in. «8S 12.00 ©= 12.00 12.50 24 in 
17 Yrs. 58in. Sa 12.50 2 12.50 13.00 24 in 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 13.25 Se 13.25 13.75 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 





(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Length 
x 3 EE eee $4.50 
F i No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lace. 
: Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ............. $3.50 
Ne (E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight 
. cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full. 
(f a. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ............. $3.2 
ff mas No. B61. Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made 
i i ea” extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$4.25 
ee, | (F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 
() eee DP forized. Rubrical banding in all church colors, 
ee, ‘ made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
\''@ 4 when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 
Sas ae Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 


VY HANSEN ‘ B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Needlecraft VESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
and rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
ments are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
vestments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
tively priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 
invited without obligation. 





(B) No. ¥6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 
IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $73.25 
Roman Cope .......6«. 105.75 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 165.75 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.00 
Preaching Stole ........ 18.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 104.75 
ee 109.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 179.25 


(C) No. ¥6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
en angel design banding. Gold 
metal cloth IHS or AXPO em- 
blem to match. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $77.75 
Roman Cope .......... 107.25 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 191.25 
Benediction Veil ....... 44.75 
Preaching Stole ........ 17.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 109.75 
eee 108.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 207.25 


(A) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $49.75 $54.50 
Roman Cope ......... 65.25 76.25 
Roman Dalmatics .... . 111.00 124.00 
Benediction Veil ..... 27.00 32.25 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 64.75 75.25 
Gothic COO o0.5.0000 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. Y6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..- - - $41.50 $47.00 
Roman Cope ....----- 53.50 63.50 
Roman Dalmatics.: --- - 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil ...-. 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole . .LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble .-.-. - 54.75 62.50 
Gothic Cope De ee eS 57.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 96.00 108.00 


(E) No. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 
cifixion design material, Woven Cross 
design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 


Unlined __ Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $47.50 $53.00 
Roman Cope ........ 65.00 76.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.75 114.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 25.50 31.00 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 11.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 64.00 73.50 
Gothic Cope ......... 69.00 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 116.00 129.75 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 








Americas Finest \ASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 












































(A) The simplicity of the lines of 

Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 

sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 

has a convenient buttonless front, 

Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 

distinctive than an overcoat when 

worn over a cassock. Tailored in 

either Gabardine or Kersey with 

velvet collar or collar of same ma- 

terial. Made with or without arm- 

slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A986 

All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. 

Light weight. Porous Weave. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A953 

Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- 

Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. 

No. A954 

Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. 

Medium weight. 








he Koute of HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 


Telephone 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 


No. A956 

Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 

No. A951 

Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 

No. A911 

All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 

No. A987 

All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 

No. A946 

Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 








D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 
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‘ma tmported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 
— Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices , 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
Cape When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
eves. including side drops, and finished width including front 
iping drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
ik of inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum {i 
width 32 inches including front drop. fH 
hour (A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- (I) No. F502 Alb. Light weight \ 
vom ered medium weight linen, eyelet linen, cross design embroidered 
wetta Cross design, per yard....... $4.00 banding. Guaranteed fast colors we 
shop. (B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross low. Please state color desired. 
oe @ design, per yard............ eee st eceeeeee ee 
te (C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- No. F502 Surplice to matc $16.50 
L ered ’medium weight linen, Cross ‘°°***"*****c*ctttseeee . 
Geman, PEF YATE... «6 cceeses $5.30 (J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- on-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
Ligh ered medium weight linen, IHS de- for traveling purposes... ... $14.00 
ight sign, per yard.............. $4.30 No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium ing sheer celanese ......... $8.25 
Ideal weight linen, hemstitched with lace, (K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
“, RRR ER tee ay: $3.75 lace, embroidered with IHS and 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight Cross design ............. $31.50 
is linen, hemstitched without lace, per No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
cceeial | RRC aeiniMp yer Neen $3.25 Light weight linen top ..... $25.50 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight (L) Fl F2* F3** 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, Ami 
. re $2.80 $3.00 $ 
Se) WP cc tensenncon howe Corporal ..... 120 135. ~—«1.75 
, (E)* Two inch hem on sides and pygificator ....  .85 S35 . 124g 
front. One inch hem on back. (eee 1.30 1.50 1.70 
rietta =(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight Finger Towel... .85 95  ~=1.20 
finest. —_Jinen top. Fine quality lace,embroid- Stole Collar .. .40 A5 65 
ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
No. sf! Surplice to — Alb. **F3 Hemstitched With Lace 
skenbeesbaanacweenkaebune 24.50 
: PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight (M) 36 inches wide 
linen with G-inch bands of heavy No FO* Light weight, yd. ...... $1.19 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 
6 seihtacdhcb lic te adi ni aa ance indeed $19.25 _ os 7 wae yd. tok eo 
, or es oe light "weight  Albs ‘and Surplices 
eee ecaseooaucess . ** . > t 
H No. F503 Lace Surplice to er Alb. Albs po ‘Sept. alae oiaaieiaitn 
adnate memes ba icewaioed 13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
ET RE $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
ee rey reek wn Hoan ere) $13.75 





(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 


i re $32.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
ns onchenx tnd ésenenhneee $43.00 


No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ....$15.00 
Surplice to match.......... 


PANS 3) 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 

















































D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 








CComMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





Reader Reactions to 
**Princeton vs. Father Halton” 


DITOR: 

I found the article in the HoMILeTic 
AND PastoraAL REviEW on “Princeton 
vs. Fr. Halton” very interesting. I was 
not a little surprised to find myself 
brought into the case. Not having been 
associated in any way with either 
Princeton or Father Halton, although 
we are both Dominicans, I have re- 
frained from making any public state- 
ments on the case. My talk at Notre 
Dame delivered at a special symposium 
was arranged for and the topic chosen 
quite a few months before the Prince- 
ton affair broke. The topic was “The 
Catholic Scholar in the Secular School” 
and it was compounded of several ideas 
which I have spoken on over the last 
several years—some of them older than 
Father Halton’s occupancy of his 
Princeton post. It was in no way in- 
tended as a commentary direct or in- 
direct on the Princeton matter. 

The talk was built around the follow- 
ing points: 

1) The problem posed by the in- 
creasing number of Catholic students 
céming to the secular colleges because 
of the general increase in college en- 
rollments. 

2) The great need for an accurate 
study by a trained sociologist of the 
extent of apostasy at the secular 
schools. 

3) The danger of unsubstantiated 
generalizations about secular schools 
on the subject of Communism, godless- 
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ness, ete. Here I wanted to warn of 
the danger to the Faith of the Catholics 
at the secular schools who knew such 
charges to be untrue at the particular 
institution which they were attending. 
Also to direct attention to the great em- 
barrassment to Catholic members of the 
faculties. 

4) I also made a plea for a greater 
understanding among Catholics of the 
position of the Catholic faculty mem- 
ber at the secular school. He is in the 
front-line trenches. 

5) Calling attention, however, to the 
fact that the prestige of Catholics at 
the secular schools is increasing. 

6) A plea for more Catholic laymen 
to take up teaching and scholarship to 
qualify for positions at the secular col- 
leges and universities. 

7) Finally, calling attention to the 
need for more cooperation between our 
Catholic scholars in research and 
scholarship with the scholars at the 
secular schools. Cardinal Stritch and 
I had had a long conversation on this 
point just before the talk was given 
and I gave it special emphasis. I might 
say that this was one point which the 
secular press seemed to give greatest 
publicity to, but often without the con- 
text. 

In other words, the talk was in no 
way a tract on the Princeton contro- 
versy. It would have been given as it 
was given regardless of that struggle. 

JEROME G. Kirwin 


University of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 








Your most complete selection of 


lontempolaly 


ON 


Troationa/ 
ronZzewu/e. .. 


Shown here are just a few 
examples of the most 
extensive and diversified line 


of bronzeware for the 





Catholic Church... in 

oUE-3 Colas ime] me} ¢-lalet-lge mm ey-1acctaar> 
... to complement 

foley ah (last ele e- 1 mela cr- lel elar- 1 
architecture ... designed 
with dignity, crafted with 
respect and finished with a 
special process for 


enduring beauty. 


Sold only through Church 
Goods Dea/ers. 
Write for the name of the 


one nearest you. 


INCORPORATED 
733 S. HALSTED ST., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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THE HOMILETIC 


EDITOR: 

To me it seems perfectly clear that 
Fr. Halton has simply articulated the 
big question that the neutralists in 
Princeton and elsewhere have been 
discreetly “leaving le” on the other 
side of the road: Shall spiritual truth 
accommodate itself to the values of the 
r shall all values be subject to 
the realities of God and man? 
Among the answers I received from the 
Princeton alumni to whom I sent Fr. 
Halton’s statement in The Monitor, 
Trenton diocesan weekly, was a Pres- 
byterian who wrote: “Professor Stace 
destroyed my son.” There were a 
number of other Protestants who recog- 
priority of Christian 


world, o 


nized the 

values. 
What hurts most is to find among so 

many Catholies the fawning attitude 


AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


toward “Ivy League intellectual re- 
spectability”; toward a 
telligentsia per se’; toward the “cult 


Catholic in- 


of success” and the men who repre- 
sent success in the eyes of the world. ... 

To me, the obvious answer for the 
pluralist society is to be found in the 
disciplines inherent in the objective 
reality all about us, and in the Natural 
Law—a way of life founded op the 
facts of man’s nature... . 

There is a erying need to demand 
saints instead of suecessful life-adjust- 
ment within a diminishing 
culture. 


Catholic 


Ik. E. CARVER 


Darien, Conn. 


IcpITOR: 


And how about The Unsilent Genera- 








TITLES 

|. The Vestments of the Mass $5.00 

Il. The Mass—Part I—From the Beginning 
to the Preface $6.00 

il. The Mass—Part Il—From the Canon to 
the end of the Mass. $8.00 
IV. The Sacrament of Baptism $6.00 
V. The Sacrament of Confirmation $5.00 
V!. The Sacrament of Penance $5.00 
Vil. The Sacrament of Holy Eucharist. . $6.00 
Vill. The Sacrament of Extreme Unction $6.00 
IX. The Sacrament of Holy Orders. . $8.00 
X. The Sacrament of Matrimony $6.00 

SAVE $11.00 


These ten superb teaching filmstrips come with a com- 
plete and comprehensive 42 page Teachers 0 
Manual, realistically priced at only . $50.0 


> 4 > , > i Al > 
e 
EYE GATE HOUSE, Ine. 





The Mass And The Sa 


A NEW SERIES OF 10 FILMSTRIPS CONTAINING OVER 385 PICTURES IN FULL COLOR 
as AND APPROVED BY CATHOLIC AUDIO VISUAL EDUCATORS) 


146th ST. & ARCHER AVENUE, JAMAICA 35, N. Y¥ 


eraments 


Reverent—Inspirational—Instructive 


Produced for you, to assist you in your religious teaching. 
At long last a truly professional production. Indispensible 
for confraternity, societies, sodalities, school, released 
time and instruction of converts. Suitable as a teaching 
aid at every age level—children and adults alike. Entire 
production closely supervised by members of the clergy 
and religious. Made with the cooperation and actual 
participation of the following: 


© Most Rev. Philip J. Furlong, D.D., Ph.D. 
Titular Bishop of Araxa and Delegate of 
Military Vicar 
e@ Rev. Edward John J. Mitty « Rev. James J. O'Connor 
e Rev. Vincent A. Downey @ Rev. John J. Sullivan 
e Rev. John J. Flattery e Rev. John J. Drew 


All of the Archdiocese of New York and Sister St. 
Bernadette, s.m.R.N., Misercordia Hospital, ae 
Nihil Obstat: John A. Goodwine, J.C.D., Censor 
Librorum 
imprimatur: Frances Cardinal Spellman Archbishop of 
New York—1956 


Every picture photographed “‘live’’ in beautiful Eastman 
Kodak color, by Kostich, internationally renowned photo- 
graphic illustrator. Every prayer, every ceremony, every 
vestment, every holy article vividly pictured, and made 
crystal clear to the viewer. A very powerful teaching 
aid and help to religi and student alike. 





| Visit our booth at the NCEA exhibit and see | 
these filmstrips. Write for FREE 10 day pre- | 
view of these Religious Filmstrips today. 
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tion, that terribly sad commentary 
right “out of the mouth of babes” at 
Princeton? That odd notion of aca- 
demic freedom which allowed an Alger 
Hiss the the rostrum and 
punished the bad manners of Fr. Hal- 
ton for pointing out the alarming situa- 
tion which The Unsilent Generation 
admits with Ivy League hautewr—how 
will that notion of academic freedom 
apply in the case of Princeton’s Prof. 
Botz who compiled the book? One 
would certainly wish that Fr. Halton 
wrong in his estimate of error 
and peril to youth as he sees it at 
Princeton; but he is not wrong, as your 
Fr. Carr so clearly proves in his Janu- 
ary article and as The Unsilent Genera- 
tion confirms. In that case, Fr. Halton, 
as a Roman Catholic priest, had no 
choice but to call attention to the situa- 


use of 


were 


tion where it was bad and to condemn 
it. He did it. That is all. 
B. McDonovuGH 


Forest Hills, Long Island 


EDITOR: 

It is interesting to note that segments 
of the Catholie press, which took Fr. 
Halton to task for daring to utter a 
word against the thinking 
of Mr. Maritain, wholly avoiding the 
real issue at Princeton, have pointed 
with alarm to The Unsilent Generation 
which simply states what Fr. Halton 
had been saying all along. 

I believe that it is St. Ignatius Loyola 
who gave us this great wisdom: “that 
the truth may appear and not that one 
may seem to have the upper hand.” 
It is magnificent advice, but betimes, 
methinks, it has been unwittingly dis- 


some of 
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torted to “that the truth may not ap- 
pear lest one may seem to have the 
upper hand.” 

GERALD T. CooNEy 


Denver, Colorado 


EpItTor: 

While I do agree that error must be 
strongly combated, still [ am not in 
accord with the technique of Father 
Halton in his handling of the situation 
at Princeton. I do think that there is 
another stand on the issue, one that 
concerns the most effective system of 
apostolic action, rather than the mere 
blunt statement of truth.... There is 
no question but that everything which 
Father has said is true, including the 
mention of men on his campus who are 
expounders of a devilish-like mentality. 
But is Father Halton using the most 
effective method of the apostolate in 
his system of naming such men rather 
than just attacking their thoughts? 

It seems to me that this problem 
reaches far out beyond the realm of 
Princeton or of any college for that 
matter. It extends right down to the 
smallest hamlet and parish. For in- 
stance, the zealous pastor will ask him- 
self this question: “Should I condemn 
immoral literature in my sermons and 
then go beyond this and condemn by 
name the local druggist or book-seller 
because such a one sells some of this 
immoral literature?” This serves as 
a typical example of how the attitude 
of Father Halton can have far-reach- 
ing implications. 


J. H. O'NEILL 


Beaverton 
Ontario, Canada 


EDITOR: 
Fr. Halton is fighting for truth, 


truth at all costs. This is significant, 
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for the motto of his Alma Mater (and 
mine), Providence College, is TRUTH 
—Veritas. Perhaps we all don’t agree 
with Fr. Halton’s means, but surely any 


sane Catholic should agree on _ his 
end.... It’s about time we Catholié¢s 


get out of our inferiority complexes and 
start showing ourselves courageous. 
Pau. J. Asctauua, P.S.S.C. 


St. Charles B. Seminary 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
EDITOR: 

From all I have read of the case, my 
support is fully back of Father Halton 
who is the type of leader we have 
needed for a long time. 

Louis D. Carroui 
Baltimore, Md. 


Note > Se € Fr. Thomas Wassme r’s TE vue w 
of The Unsilent Generation in this issue. 


Rev. William J. Smith on RTW 


EDITOR: 

THE HoMILETIC AND PasToRAL RE- 
VIEW is to be commended for opening its 
pages to a discussion of the so-called 
Right-to-Work laws and the union shop. 
I would ask the privilege of adding a 
post-script to the previous contribu- 
tions on the subject.* 

The union shop and the Right-to- 
Work laws which are today being de- 
fended are mutually exclusive. The 
“Which should be 
industrial 
There can be no compromise on 


status question is: 


eliminated from American 
life?” 
the question at the present time because 


the advocates of this punitive type of 


* Fr. John E. Coogan, S.J., contributed his 
defense of RTW in our November “Com- 
munications” section. His recent pamphlet 
is reviewed in this issue. 
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law call for the complete, total and 
unqualified abolition of the union shop. 

Protection of the proven good which 
has resulted from union shop contracts 
is of no concern to the “rightists.” The 
correction of any misuse of the union 
shop which may have been made by 
some individuals is spurned. Contemp- 
tuous of consequences, while leaning 
heavily upon unjustified assumptions, 
the champions of Individualism pro- 
elaim, “The union shop must go!” 

To justify such a position the pro- 
ponents and defenders of these laws 
must demonstrate that a union shop is 
unqualifiedly evil either in principle or 
in practice. They do neither. 

Today about 6,000,000 American 
workers are employed under collective- 
containing a 
union-shop provision in their contracts. 


bargaining contracts 


The issue of whether or not there would 


be a union-shop provision in those con- 
tracts was decided by government spon- 
sored elections, supervised by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. By an 
overwhelming vote of 90% or better 
these workers demanded the union-shop 
provision in their contracts. 

Is the condition of these 6,000,000 
Has an act of injus- 
tice been perpetrated against the ten 


workers unjust? 


percent who voted in the negative? If 
so, Wherein lies the injustice? What 
principle of justice has been violated? 
The proponents of the Right-to-Work 
Law philosophy claim this is an in- 
fringement upon the individual liberty 
He should 


still have the freedom of choice to ac- 


of the dissenting employee. 


cept the union as his bargaining agent 
or to work as he pleases. He cannot 
have that choice and there is no injus- 
tice in denying him the privilege. 
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Public authority, a proper function 
and purpose of which is to implement 
the natural law by spelling out specific 
rights and responsibilities, has already 
informed him, through the Taft-Hartley 
Law, that he no longer has such choice. 
When a union is certified by the ma- 
jority vote of the workers, the union is 
legally sanctioned as the bargaining 
agent in the collective bargaining con- 
tract for all the employes in the unit, 
union or non-union. The individual is 
prohibited by law, to make separate, 
socially-disruptive, individual contracts 
with the employer. 

Whether there is a union-shop provi- 
sion in the contract or not makes no 
difference. Once the collective bargain- 
ing agent is determined, the issue is 
settled for at least one year. The law 
lays no obligation upon the dissenter to 
become a union member. It simply 
designates the union as the second party 
to the contract. 

A union-shop provision in the con- 
tract, however, makes each employe at 
least a nominal participant in the con- 
tract. This participation consists 
merely in the legal obligation to pay 
union membership dues. Failing to ob- 
serve this legal demand, he runs the risk 
of forfeiting his job in that specific 
plant under that specific, legally sane- 
tioned contract. His natural right to 
work is not denied him or impaired. 

Neither the State, acting in the inter- 
est of the common good, nor the 90% 
of the workers who voted to make the 
union shop a “condition of employment” 
violate any right in justice of the in- 
dividualistically-motivated dissenting 
and/or indifferent 10% of the workers. 

If there is no union-shop provision in 
the contract, the union is still legally 
the exclusive bargaining agent for all 
the workers in the plant. The non- 
union members, however, acknowledge 
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no social obligation to share any part 
of the costs entailed in bringing the 
benefits gained through collective 
strength. Nor does the law lay any 
legal burdens upon them. They are 
“free riders.” Ignorance of the nature 
of social responsibilities in a socially or- 
ganized and socially orientated indus- 
trial society may excuse them from 
culpability. Their intellectual de- 
fenders, however, should know better. 

The proponents of Right-to-Work 
laws would canonize this second class 
of social delinquents and would label 
the 90% who vote for the union shop 
(and their employers) as criminals. 
They gloat over the emotionally- 
charged scare word “compulsory union- 
ism.” Fearing to betray any suppressed 
hostility to trade unionism they dare 
not oppose the principle of collective 
bargaining. Logically they should. If 
the union shop should be abolished be- 
cause of some abuses, by the same 
token so, too, should the labor unions. 
Why do they refuse to draw that con- 
clusion? 

A second major inconsistency is also 
apparent. They will accept the major- 
ity vote of the workers, which deter- 
mines the certification of the union, as 
legally and ethically right. The ma- 
jority vote of the workers, however, 
which would establish the union shop is 
denounced as “collectivism.” 

Both the terms “collectivism” and 
“compulsory unionism” are smear 
words. Just how much compulsion is 
there in this mild form of social duty 
(the union shop) sanctioned by legal 
statute? As a “condition of employ- 
ment” demanded by the 90% of the 
workers, it is no more a compulsion than 
the “conditions of employment” de- 
manded by the employer. Both are 
parties to a legally sanctioned collective 
bargaining contract. 
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The employer stipulates: each in- 
dividual worker will follow a time table 
of specified hours. He will work with 
the tools of the employer, not his own. 
He will work in cooperation with the 
rest of the work force, not as a lone 
wolf following his own whim or fancy. 

The 90% majority of the workers, 
likewise, say, “Each individual worker 
will share and share alike in the bur- 
dens as well as the benefits of the col- 
lective-bargaining contract or we will 
not work with those who shirk the com- 
mon burden.” Is the note of “compul- 
sion” any greater in one than in the 
other of these two phases of the con- 
tract? 

The word “voluntarism,” like its com- 
panion catch-word “compulsory union- 
ism,” places social responsibility and 
social delinquency on even terms. It 
assumes that the isolated and _ free- 
wheeling individual has a right to unin- 
hibited individual actions. In a highly 
organized, socially orientated industrial 
society this is nothing short of a denial 
of the social aspect of labor. 

The proponents of Right-to-Work 
laws can maintain their position of 
abolishing the union shop only by prov- 
ing that the union shop is evil. The 


traditional Catholic opinion on the sub- 
ject has been that the union shop is 
“indifferent”; its good or evil deter- 
mined by the use or misuse of it. 

Taking advantage of a_ politically 
prejudiced climate, those States which 
have enacted such legislation in their 
impatience could not wait to determine 
the facts. They declare it a crime for 
either employer or union to challenge 
their assumption of evil and outlaw one 
of the most effective social means yet 
devised for establishing permanent, 
stable employer-employee relations. 

There is good reason to believe that 
the sustained national campaign for 
Right-to-Work laws, with its stress on 
Exaggerated Individualism, is not a 
genuine opposition to the ethical con- 
cept of the union shop, but a veiled at- 
tack against the legitimate “bargaining 
power” of the unions. 

Priests, familiar with the field, are in 
accord in their opposition to this type 
of legislation. They have been sup- 
ported in their position by the public 
statements of at least a dozen bishops 
or archbishops. 

WituiaM J. Smita, S.J. 


Jersey City, N. J. 











Can you answer these? 


Affairs): Who are they? 
their aims? How 
| Whence their membership? 


(See pp. 529-534) 


schools? 
that sometimes gets by? 





e The CCICA (Catholic Commission on Intellectual and Cultural 

For whom do they speak? 

do they define a Catholic ‘‘intellectual’’? 

(See pp. 500-501) 

e@ What is the proposed certificate and tax credit plans, proposed by 
Fr. Blum, S.J., for subsidizing the education of children and 
college students, the plan which gave virtual apoplexy to POAU? 


e@ Have you taken a good look at the texts used in our Catholic 
If so, have you ever seen some of the dangerous ‘‘junk”’ 
(See pp. 535 ff.) 
The questions are raised and answered in the April issue of THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
(Annual Subscription 10 issues: $3.50) | 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, N.Y. 7, N.Y. 


What are 
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“What Might Have Been”—but for 

Anger 

Fourth Sunday after Easter 

It is of incalculable help to those outside 
the Church to see how good Catholics are be- 
fore the y acknowledge how right is Catholi- 
cism. Many a soul has been turned away by 
examples of Catholics who have acted vindic- 
lively and have called tt justice. 
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Fifth Sunday after Easter 

Think of what St. Augustine, St. Francis, 
St. Mary Magdalene, and all the other saints 
would have become, if they had been cajoled 
and pamper d by pleasant and innocuous ser- 
mons! Only the devil pre aches “Peace! 
when there is no peace.” People today think 
more of securing peace of mind with them- 
selves than peace of soul with God. 
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saying: “Lord, Lord,” but how many times 
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and the corporal works of His mercy. 
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selfish soul does to God’s gifts and blessings 


in the supernatural order in hugging them to 
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The children of many countries of the world 
were drawn happily last year to a young 
Jewish comedian, Danny Kaye, who spoke 
to them only in the language of sympathy 
and cheer. The lesson is clear; that it is 
startling today to some observers is an indi- 
cation that Christ's teachings have been for- 
gotten in loo many quarters. 
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Right to Silence 
vs. Right to Proof 


1. THE fifth amendment a lia- 
bility or an asset? Does it protect the 
innocent or the guilty? Does it sub- 
ordinate the good of the community to 
the good of the individual? These are 
just a few of the questions raised today 
as the result of recent experience with 
the fifth amendment. They all re- 
flect a desire to re-examine the implica- 
Curi- 
ously enough, nobody questioned the 


tions of this so-called privilege. 


amendment so long as it was confined to 
the courtroom. It was only when it 
began to be appealed to in Congres- 
sional investigations, and particularly 
in the recent investigations of Com- 
munism, that it caused such concern. 
The almost complete frustration Con- 
gressional committees often met with 
at the hands of witnesses appealing to 
their constitutional right against self- 
incrimination inspired this concern. 
There were good reasons to believe 
that a large pereentage of those who 
appealed to the fifth amendment in 
these investigations were not innocent. 
Nor was the crusade they put on in 
defense of constitutional rights born so 
much of a sincere interest in these 
rights as it was of a desire for pro- 


tection in pursuing their subversive 


By JOHN R. CONNERY, S.J. 


activities.’ It is understandable, then, 
that serious minded citizens should be- 








Fr. Connery is Professor of Moral 
and Pastoral Theology at West Baden 
College. He is a frequent contributor 
to Catholic clerical and lay magazines, 
law reviews and The Catholic En- 
evclopedia. 

Fr. Connery is author of one of two 
articles in this issue which investigate 
positive laws, in non-technical fashion, 
which deal with moral issues of par- 
ticular concern to our readership 





‘This is not to say that their arguments 
were altogether without validity. It is not 
clear, for instance, just where the jurisdiction 
of a legislative committee ends and that of 
the judiciary begins. Whatever may be 
said of the juridical problem, Congressional 
committees might be more successful if 
their questions were directed more at expos- 
ing crime than at exposing criminals, and if 
those called to testify were regarded as wit- 
nesses in the strict sense rather than as de- 
fendants. 
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gin to re-examine the basis for a pro- 
vision which seemingly aids and abets 
even treasonable conduct. 

By an odd fate, within the last few 
years we are Witnessing a gradual re- 
versal of the situation. What was 
formerly a source of great frustration 
to Congressional committees has been 
converted more and more into an in- 
strument working at least indirectly in 
their favor. An appeal to the fifth 
amendment, while depriving the com- 
mittee of desired information, has 
served to discredit the witness in the 
public eye. Thus we have witnessed in 
more recent times what appears to some 
to be a deliberate effort on the part of 
investigating committees to provoke 
appeal to the fifth amendment. This 
may or may not be true. But one 
thing is certain: even though a commit- 
tee may get no information from a wit- 
ness, the interrogation does serve to 
throw discredit on those who appeal to 
the fifth amendment. What is the rea- 
son for this discredit? The popular 
belief that no innocent man will hide 
behind the fifth amendment. This 
raises the question of the inference that 
may legitimately be drawn from an 
appeal to the fifth amendment. 

The actual stigma that is attached 
to an appeal to the fifth amendment 
has somewhat softened what might 
have been a more vigorous opposition 
to the amendment itself. As long 
as appeal to the amendment carries 
with it some presumption of guilt, it 
does not provide a complete escape. 
As a result, some have shown more 
interest in establishing the legitimacy 
of this presumption than in attacking 
the amendment itself. No one today 
openly advocates a removal of the 
amendment from the constitution. But 
attacks are made, whatever be their 
motive, on the arguments that are used 
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to support the amendment. It will be 
helpful to examine this law, then, from 
a moral standpoint to discover what 
moral issues are involved. For pur- 
poses of clarity the discussion will be 
centered around the following three 
questions: 1) What defense can be 
put forth to justify the fifth amend- 
ment? 2) Does it confirm a natural 
right to silence or must it be considered 
a purely legal privilege? 3) What in- 
ference may legitimately be drawn from 
an appeal to the fifth amendment? 


THE RIGHT TO SAY NOTHING 


The right to silence before incrimi- 
nating charges was not always ad- 
mitted in civil legislation. According 
to the Roman law, which prevailed 
even in medieval times, the judge 
under certain conditions, e.g., when he 
Was in possession of partial proof, 
could put a direct question to the de- 
fendant concerning his crime, and, ac- 
cording to St. Thomas and other theo- 
logians of the period, the defendant 
was bound to answer truthfully. It 
was not until early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury that moralists began to allow for 
exception to the law. By the end of 
the sixteenth century it was considered 
a solidly probable opinion that at least 
where the death sentence awaited the 
defendant he would not be obliged to 
give a direct answer to a judge who 
questioned him about guilt.* This 
opinion was later extended to cases 
where other penalties of a very severe 
nature were involved.t’ It eventually 
made its way into the law and in the 
late eighteenth century inspired our 
own fifth amendment. 

What arguments did moralists ad- 


* For St. Thomas’ opinion cf. Summa Theo- 
logica, II-II, q. 69, a. 2. 

* Lugo, De lure et lustitia, disp. 40, sect. 1, 
n. 14. 

*Lessius, De Ture et Tustitia, lib. 2, eap. 31. 
dub. 3, n. 16. 
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vance to justify the exceptions they 
made to the prevailing civil law? The 
chief argument they seemed to appeal 
to was that a law should be humanly 
possible. They go on to say that, 
humanly speaking, it is impossible to 
expect a man who knows that he would 
not otherwise be condemned to provide 
the court with the testimony necessary 
for his conviction.*- One might as well 
expect him to provide his executioners 
That this 
argument was valid is clear from the 


with the necessary Weapons. 


fact that the only effective means of 
eliciting confessions was the use of 
torture.® 

In the controversy over the fifth 
amendment the full foree of this argu- 
ment does not seem to be grasped. Sid- 
ney Hook, in his book Common Sense 
and the Fifth Amendment, cites Jeremy 
Bentham’s remark that this is an “old 
woman’s reason.’* Admitting that it is 
hard for a man to be obliged to inerimi- 
nate himself, Bentham says: “What is 
no less hard upon him is that he should 
be punished! But did it ever occur to 
a man to propose a general abolition of 


all punishment, with this hardship for 


a reason for it?’’ Bentham considered 
this regard for weak human nature the 
worst kind of sentimentality. 

First of all, I do not think Bentham’s 
comparison here is altogether valid. 
There is a vast difference between im- 
posing the obligation to confess on a 
man and imposing punishment on him. 
In the latter case he is a passive, even 
helpless, victim. Where the obligation 
to confess is imposed, he is expected 
to be an active cooperator in his own 
conviction. The would be 
closer if drawn between imposing the 


analogy 
obligation to confess and the obligation 
to administer one’s own punishment. 


’ Lessius, loc. cit., n. 16. 
"Lugo, loc. cit., n. 16. 
‘New York: Criterion Books (1957), p. 57. 


WAL AM Si! 


No civil law today forces a man to ad- 
minister his own punishment. Is it any 
less reasonable not to impose an obli- 
gation to condemn one’s self by con- 
fessing crime? 

In a sense it is even less humane to 
oblige a man to convict himself out 
of his own mouth. The man who is 
obliged to administer his own death 
sentence is already doomed; there is 
The only alternative would 
be death at the hands of another. But 


no escape. 


the man on whom an obligation to con- 
fess is imposed must condemn himself, 
and in a situation where the alternative 
would be freedom. Bentham does not 
seem to have appreciated the full sig- 
nificance of the obligation to confess. 

Basically, argument 
against imposing an obligation to con- 
fess crime goes much deeper than mere 
sentimentality. It is founded on the 
very nature of law. 


however, the 


One of the essen- 
tial conditions of law is that it should 
be both physically and morally pos- 
sible for the normal person. ‘To the 
extent that it goes beyond this capacity, 
it will fail to serve its purpose. The 
experience of centuries has shown that 
a law which imposes an obligation to 
confess crime fails utterly of itself to 
elicit such confessions, at least where 
heavy penalties are at stake. Unless 
it is reinforced by torture methods, it 
remains sterile. Now it is quite true 
that in other laws the use of force can 
often accomplish what the law of itself 
But a law de- 
manding confessions is unique in this 
respect. 


could not accomplish. 


If enough force is applied, 
it will certainly succeed in bringing 
out confessions, but experience has 
shown that torture methods are just as 
effective in eliciting confessions from 
the innocent as they are in eliciting 
them from the guilty. 

Attempts at effective enforcement of 
a law demanding confessions, then, give 
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no guarantee of a valid confession. As 
a result, they actually defeat the pur- 
pose of the law, which is to ascertain 
guilt. Where heavy penalties are in- 
volved, therefore, legislation imposing 
an obligation to confess will either re- 
main ineffective or else lead to false 
confessions. It would only be in the 
area of rather minor offenses that com- 
pliance might be expected without force. 
In those areas where there would be 
the greatest need, the law would not 
serve its purpose. It is not just a soft 
sentimentality, then, that has prompted 
our fifth amendment. It is rather a 
juridical realism which recognizes that 
a law which goes beyond human 
strength ultimately does not serve the 
common good. 


TO PROTECT THE INNOCENT. 


Dr. Hook himself raises the objection 
that while the fifth amendment provides 
very good shelter for the guilty it is : 
very poor shield for the innocent be- 
-ause the appeal involves an admission 
of incrimination.’ I should be _ per- 
fectly willing to admit that the amend- 
ment does not give the witness in a 
Congressional investigation the com- 
plete protection one might wish for an 
innocent man, but I do not think that 
Dr. Hook is aware of the full force of 
the protection which the innocent actu- 
ally do enjoy under the fifth amend- 
ment. First of all, besides the inno- 
cent who must appeal to the fifth 
amendment because of the danger of 
incrimination, there are those who may 
simply speak out openly and declare 
their innocence. Although it may ap- 
pear that only the former are receiving 
protection from the fifth amendment, 
it will be clear from an historical per- 
spective that the latter are also bene- 
ficiaries of the amendment. We can 


"Op. cit., p. 62. 
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illustrate this fact by presenting a 
fictitious case. 

Let us suppose that two people, the 
one innocent, the other guilty, are 
being questioned concerning a crime in 
a regime in which the privilege against 
self-incrimination does not prevail. 
We are told by serious authorities that, 
in spite of the obligation to confess, 
mere questioning would not bring out 
a confession of guilt.’ Both parties 
would lay equal claim to innocence. 
Before torture, then, there would be no 
way of distinguishing between the inno- 
cent and the guilty. Under torture, 
moreover, the innocent would be just 
as prone to confess as the guilty. In 
fact, since the confession was more re- 
lated to sensitivity to pain than to 
guilt, the innocent, who normally might 
be more sensitive to pain, would con- 
fess more readily than the guilty. 
From this example it can be seen that 
the fifth amendment gives protection 
not only to those who appeal to it, but 
indirectly to any innocent party who 
is questioned. It is true that today the 
innocent party who is not involved in 
incriminating circumstances can speak 
openly and assert his innocence. But 
a comparison with his situation in a 
regime where it did not prevail will 
show that the fifth amendment does give 
him a protection which he would not 
otherwise enjoy. 

Dr. Hook seems willing to concede 
that a return to torture methods would 
not be desirable, but he argues that 
we have other laws to prevent a reintro- 
duction of the torture system; these 
laws would remain in force even if the 
fifth amendment were abandoned. He 
feels certain that one could eliminate 
the fifth amendment without a return 
to ancient torture methods. Dr. Hook 
may be correct, but as we have already 


* Lugo, loc. cit., n. 16. 
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pointed out, the experience of history 
seem to indicate that the chances of 
getting a confession without returning 
to torture methods are very slight. If 
one considers the problem historically, 
it would seem that the main value of 
a law imposing the obligation to con- 
fess lay in the right that it gave the 
state to use force to obtain the confes- 
It would be futile, then, to im- 
pose a legal obligation to confess and 
at the same time to outlaw the use of 
A person guilty of a crime 
would be no more likely to confess 
under such a law than he would under 
legislation which freed him from any 
obligation to confess. It is true that 
under such a law the defendant would 
be liable to charges of perjury or con- 
tempt, but I do not think this would 
make any appreciable difference. 
Ordinarily the state would have to 
prove the crime in order to prove that 
the defendant had perjured himself. 
And even in a situation where the per- 
jury could be proved without proving 
the crime, it would still be to the ad- 
vantage of the accused to perjure him- 
self. The penalty for perjury would be 
preferable to the penalty for the crime 
itself. It is not easy to see, then, how 
imposing an obligation to confess would 


sion. 


force. 


be of any help in solving crime unless 
it were reinforced by torture methods 
with all the evils they carry with them. 


LIMITATION POSSIBLE? 


In spite of his belief that the reasons 
behind the fifth amendment are not 
convincing, Dr. Hook protests that he 
would not be in favor of discarding it. 
But he does think it should be limited. 
In fact, he goes so far as to make the 
following statement: ‘Unless there 
existed immunity laws which make it 
possible to receive relevant and truth- 
ful information in involving 


2ases 
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murder, kidnaping, and treason in ex- 
change for immunity from prosecution 
on the basis of that information, I do 
not believe the retention of the privilege 
against self-incrimination in an un- 
qualified way could be morally justi- 
fied." To the extent that immunity 
legislation would involve an _ obliga- 
tion to testify, it would certainly put 
a limit on appeal to the fifth amend- 
ment. And this was probably the as- 
pect of such legislation in which Dr. 
Hook was primarily interested. It will 
be worth while to consider the need for 
this limitation on the fifth amendment. 

Is the fifth amendment immoral as 
it stands? I think I should have to dis- 
agree with Dr. Hook on this point. It 
is quite true that there are times when 
one has an obligation from the natural 
law itself to testify. Where an im- 
portant common good is at stake, such 
as the prevention of treason, one would 
be obliged to testify in spite of the risk 
of incrimination. But the fifth amend- 
ment does not forbid one to testify; it 
merely says that no one shall be com- 
pelled to testify. It is not immoral, 
then, in the sense that it goes contrary 
to a natural obligation to testify. It 
might still be wrong, of course, if it 
unduly interfered with the state’s prose- 
cution of crime. But I think we have 
already presented a rather forceful 
argument to show that this is not so. 
And actually Dr. Hook’s own demand 
for legislation granting immunity from 
prosecution is an argument against the 
position that the fifth 
blocks justice. 

To bring out this point, let us suppose 
that the fifth amendment actually does 
stand in the way of testimony and 
therefore, if it is to be moral, must be 
limited in its scope. The remedy would 
seem to be simply to remove the im- 


amendment 


30 Op. cit., p. 64. 
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munity it grants where there is question 
of treason, murder or kidnaping. Why 
should it be necessary to go further 
and grant immunity from prosecution? 
The only assignable reason would seem 
to be that it is not the fifth amendment 
as such that blocks investigators, but 
fear of prosecution. So long as this 
fear prevails, it makes no difference 
whether there is a privilege against in- 
crimination or not. The only way to 
get the testimony is to remove the fear, 
or else use force. In actually conced- 
ing the need for legislation granting im- 
munity from prosecution, Dr. Hook is 
implicitly admitting that it is not the 
fifth amendment that constitutes the 
chief obstacle to justice, but the fear of 
prosecution. If the fifth amendment 
were the chief obstacle, the remedy 
would be merely to make exception for 
the eases he mentions. While I should 
be willing to allow the need for legis- 
lation granting immunity from prosecu- 
tion in certain cases, I think it is mis- 
leading to link the need for such legisla- 
tion to the existence of the fifth amend- 
ment. 


NATURAL LAW AND SCIENCE 


However one may feel about the 
strength of the argumentation behind 
the fifth amendment, there is no doubt 
that it gives the accused or the witness 
the right to silence before incriminating 
testimony. The question we now wish 
to discuss goes a little deeper. Is the 
right to silence nothing more than a 
purely legal privilege or can a natural 
right to silence be established? We 
have seen that historically the law 
granting immunity from. self-inerimi- 
nating testimony supplanted a law im- 
posing an obligation to confess. If the 
fifth amendment is considered in rela- 
tion to this former law, it would cer- 
tainly be considered a privilege. But 
What if it is considered in relation to 
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the natural law? Does it remove from 
the defendant an obligation which he 
would otherwise have from the natural 
law? Or does it merely confirm a 
natural right? To put the question 
simply: In the absence of any posi- 
tive legislation (either imposing an 
obligation to confess or granting im- 
munity from testimony) would a per- 
son questioned by a judge concerning 
a personal crime be obliged to ‘answer 
truthfully? 

In defending the fifth amendment 
we have already considered certain 
arguments that might also support a 
natural right to silence. But there we 
were more concerned with justifying 
the positive law than establishing a 
natural right to silence. Here we are 
dealing formally with the question of 
a natural right to silence. It might be 
well to remark from the outset, how- 
ever, that even if a natural right to 
silence is established, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that legislation demanding 
a confession is immoral; the state might 
still legitimately abridge that right by 
positive legislation. All that follows is 
that in the absence of such legislation, 
there would be no obligation to confess 
crime. 

I think all will admit that the natural 
law does not oblige a man who has done 
wrong to reveal his crime spontaneously 
or submit himself for punishment. His 
right to his reputation as well as his 
liberty allow him to conceal his crime 
at least to this extent. Although it is 
true that the state, as caretaker of the 
good of the community, has the right 
and duty to punish crime, I do not think 
anyone would want to maintain that 
this right of the state imposes on the 
criminal the obligation to make a spon- 
taneous confession or submit himself 
for punishment. Moralists would not 
even demand that a witness reveal a 
crime spontaneously merely to achieve 


ta 
la 


al 
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the punishment of a criminal. But what 
if the civil authority actually ques- 
tions the guilty party concerning his 
Would he still be allowed to 
conceal it? In other words, in the ab- 
sence of a law demanding confession, 
would there still be an obligation to 
respond truthfully to a question put by 
a civil authority concerning a personal 


crime? 


crime? 

My own personal opinion is that there 
would not be an obligation to confess. 
We have already seen that even when 
positive legislation demanding a con- 
fession prevailed, some moralists made 
exception for those who would be given 
a very heavy penalty if convicted. 
This indicates that in their mind the 
natural law imposed a moral limit to 
In itself, of 
establish a 
natural right to silence. But if we con- 
sider the law which imposed the obliga- 
tion to confess, we find that it was also 
considerably restricted. It was only 
clearly defined cireum- 
the judge could legiti- 
mately question the defendant; namely, 
when he was under publie infamy for 
the crime, that is, when he was known 
publicly to have committed the crime; 


the obligation to confess. 


course, this would not 


under very 


stances that 


or when there was clear evidence; or 
when the court was in possession of a 
first-hand witness who was beyond all 
suspicion. The obligation to confess, 
then, was so hedged around by limita- 
tions that one gets the impression that 
the legislation was considered more a 
restriction of a natural right to silence 
than a determination of a natural obli- 
gation to confess. 


THE WITNESS AND THE ACCUSED 


I find it difficult, moreover, to es- 
tablish any solid basis for a natural- 
law obligation. Certainly, as we have 


already mentioned, the state has the 
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right and the duty to punish crime. 
But it is not clear that the obligation 
to confess flows from this right. If the 
only way the state could accomplish 
its function of penalizing crime were 
through the confession of the criminal, 
«a natural-law obligation to confess 
would certainly correspond to the 
state’s right to punish. But this is not 
The state has other means 
at its disposal of bringing criminals to 
This being so, one can hardly 
establish a certain obligation to con- 
fess on the basis of the state’s right to 
punish. 

It is quite true that a man’s right to 
his reputation and his liberty are not 


the case. 


justice. 


absolute. They may and must give way 
Thus, if 
another knows of a crime, he is ordi- 


at times to the common good. 


narily free to report it to the civil au- 
thorities in spite of the damage to the 
criminal’s reputation or subsequent 
In fact, the good of 
the community may even oblige him to 


loss of freedom. 


report a crime where there is no other 
way of averting serious community 
damage. Moveover, if the state calls 
him to testify, he will ordinarily be 
obliged to do so as a duty to the com- 
munity. The right of the accused to 
his reputation and his freedom will 
yield in all such cases. But there is 
considerable difference between the ob- 
ligation to report or testify and the 
obligation to confess.1! First of all, 
the report or testimony of a witness 
may be the only means of averting 
serious harm from the community. 
But this can hardly be true of the con- 
fession of the criminal himself. He 
always has the alternative of foregoing 
his criminal intent. Given this alter- 


“TI have treated these three distinct obli- 
gations, viz., to report crime, to testify to 
crime, and to confess crime at greater length 
elsewhere. Cf. Marquette Law Review, 39, 
180-90. Reprinted in the Catholic Mind, 54, 
191-501. 
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native, it is hard to see how an obliga- 
tion to confess can be based on this 
reason. 

The obligation to testify also seems 
to differ from the obligation to confess 
where there is question only of punish- 
ment for past crime. It must be ad- 
mitted that a witness, when called to 
testify, is ordinarily obliged to testify 
against the accused even if the only 
good to be achieved is punishment for 
past crime. One cannot explain the 
right of the accused to silence, then, on 
the basis of his right to reputation or 
liberty. If this right prevailed, it would 
also bind the witness to silence, or at 
least permit it. On what basis, then, 
can one establish a distinction between 
the obligation to testify and the obliga- 
tion to confess in this case? A legiti- 
mate love of self seems to make the 
difference. Moralists recognize the 
legitimacy of this love even in regard 
to witnesses, excusing them from the 
obligation to testify whenever it would 
involve a proportionate danger to them- 
selves or to close relatives. There are 
even stronger reasons for applying this 
principle to the accused themselves. 
The only difference between the de- 
fendant and the witness in this regard 
is that, for the witness, legitimate love 
of self excuses him from an obligation 
that would otherwise bind; for the 
defendant, it would seem to preclude 
any obligation and to found a natural 
right to silence. Thus, although a wit- 
ness may be free and even obliged to 
expose him, the defendant would not be 
obliged to expose himself. It is not at 
all clear, then, how an obligation to 
confess can be deduced from any 
natural-law obligation to the com- 
munity. 


E CONTRA 
Not all agree with this position. 
Some argue that in judicial procedure 
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the relation between judge and defend- 
ant is that of superior and subject. 
Such a relationship establishes a 
natural-law obligation on the part of 
the defendant to answer truthfully 
when questioned by the judge. This 
obligation would prevail except in a 
situation, such as exists in this country, 
where the law forbids a judge to com- 
pel an accused person to give testi- 
mony against himself. According to 
this opinion, therefore, the right to 
~ilence is based on positive legislation 
rather than on any natural-law founda- 
tion. 

One must certainly admit the right 
of a superior to question his subjects 
and to obtain whatever information 
the good of the community demands. 
But, as we have tried to point out, it is 
not clear that the good of the com- 
munity demands the confession of a 
criminal. In the absence, therefore, of 
positive legislation establishing the 
right of the judge to question the de- 
fendant concerning guilt, it is not clear 
that the latter must forego his right to 
his reputation and his liberty. In con- 
firmation of this position one might 
appeal to the fact that legislation de- 
manding the confession has been 
abandoned as the result of long experi- 
ence with the evils associated with it. 
This seems to indicate that such legis- 
lation conflicts with something basie in 
human nature. 


INFERENCES FROM 

“I PLEAD THE FIFTH” 

We come now to the question of the 
implication of an appeal to the fifth 
amendment. Before considering this 
question, however, it might be well to 
remark that the problem arises chiefly 
in connection with the witness before a 
Congressional committee. In the 
criminal case in court, the defendant 
ean simply plead “not guilty” and his 
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plea carries with it no implication what- 
soever. After that, he is free to take 
the stand or not take it. The witness 
before the Congressional committee has 
no such choice. When summoned, he 
must appear. Moreover, if he does not 
wish to answer a question, he must 
make a direct appeal to the fifth amend- 
ment; thus, he must admit openly that 
an answer would be incriminating. If 
he simply refuses to answer or gives 
a false answer, he will be liable to a 
charge of contempt or perjury. His 
very appeal for immunity, then, in- 
volves a certain degree of exposure, an 
admission that an answer would be in- 
eriminating. The question with which 
we are concerned is the inference that 
may be drawn from this appeal. Thus, 
for instance, if someone questioned 
about membership in the Communist 
party were to appeal to the fifth amend- 
ment, what inference could be drawn 
from his appeal? 

We have already noted that people 
do draw conclusions from an appeal to 
the fifth amendment. This fact alone 
has made it worth while to call wit- 
nesses before the committee even 
though the investigators were able to 
get no positive information from them 
through interrogation. The recent in- 
vestigations of racketeering in labor 
unions brought this out clearly. A 
witness who was fortunate enough to 
suffer recurrent attacks of amnesia 
came off much better than another who 
made habitual appeal to the fifth 
amendment, precisely because of the 
stigma attached to this appeal. What 
ix the morality of attaching such a 
stigma to an appeal to the fifth amend- 
ment? 

It should be observed, first of all, 
that there is ordinarily nothing im- 
moral in making an appeal to the 
fifth amendment. Except in the rare 
case where the information sought 


would pertain to the crime of another 
and there is no other way of protecting 
the community from serious harm, a 
witness is perfectly justified in making 
the appeal to avoid self-incrimination. 
It would undoubtedly be wrong to con- 
sider a legitimate appeal to the fifth 
amendment as something immoral.!” 
However noble it may be to reveal past 
crime, it is ordinarily not obligatory. 
To stigmatize a person, then, on the 
basis of the appeal itself, as though it 
were immoral to conceal past faults, 
would be wrong. 

But perhaps it is not the appeal it- 
self that causes the stigma as much 
as the implication that it contains, or 
at least the inference that is drawn 
from it. Just what inference can be 
legitimately drawn from an appeal to 
the fifth amendment in answer to the 
question mentioned? Can one conclude 
that the witness is a Communist? 
Many are tempted to draw this con- 
clusion, but we shall see that it would 
be a gross oversimplification of the 
meaning of the appeal. First of all, 
there is reason to believe that appeal 
is made to the fifth amendment for 
illegitimate reasons. Some appeal be- 
cause they feel that the Congressional 
investigation is a form of inquisition in 
which the witness is left without the 
ordinary protections of “due process.”’ 
Others may have rather liberal notions 
of political freedom and, although they 
are not Communists themselves, think 
that being a Communist is a private 
matter which is no business of the com- 
mittee. In all of these cases appeal to 
the fifth amendment would be illegiti- 
mate, but since they are made, such 
appeals do have to be considered in 


But an employer may, at least in some 
areas, demand that an employee cooperate 
with an invest‘gating committee. He should, 
of course, make it clear to the employee be- 
forehand what is expected of him. Cf. Catho- 
hic Lawye r 2 (1957) 139. 
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estimating the inference that may 
legitimately be drawn from the appeal. 

But there is also a wide range of 
reasons for which a legitimate appeal 
may be made. A recent Supreme Court 
decision makes it necessary to appeal 
to the fifth amendment even if a ques- 
tion merely opens up an area in which 
a subsequent question would be in- 
criminating.'* If the witness failed to 
make the appeal in response to the 
initial question, he would ipso facto 
waive his right to appeal in any further 
questioning in that area. Thus, even 
if a man were not now a Communist, 
he would not be able to admit it un- 
less he was willing to answer all other 
questions put to him on that particular 
subject. This is the reason’ behind the 
incessant appeal to the fifth amend- 
ment in recent investigations in re- 
sponse to what appear to be perfectly 
innocent and harmless questions. In 
the recent labor investigations, for in- 
stance, a labor leader appealed to the 
fifth amendment when asked if he knew 
his son. Similarly, if questioned 
whether he was a Communist in 1950, 
a witness would have to appeal to the 
amendment to protect himself against 
further questioning in this area; other- 
wise he would implicitly waive his right. 

What inference can one draw then 
from appeal to the fifth amendment? 
If the inference is drawn only from the 
appeal, it should be clear from what 
has already been said that the range 
of possibilities is indeed very broad. 
Even if we prescind from appeals moti- 
vated by purely theoretical objections 
or ungrounded fears, we find that the 
most one can infer is some connection 
with Communism, past or present, on 
the part of the witness himself or some 
‘lose relative, or perhaps only on the 
United States, 340 U.S. 367 


Rogers v. 


(1951). 
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part of persons whose names he does 
not wish to divulge because of some 
harm that might come to them. 
Whether in this latter case the appeal 
is legitimate does not concern us here." 
The fact is that witnesses do make the 
appeal for this reason. From a moral 
standpoint this relationship of the wit- 
ness with Communism, immediate or 
mediate, as the case may be, may range 
from the most innocent to the most 
blameworthy, and, even if it verges 
toward the latter, it may still prevail 
or it may long since have been termi- 
nated. While one could ordinarily, 
therefore, infer some relationship proxi- 
mate or remote with Communism from 
the appeal, it would be risky to at- 
tempt to conclude further to the nature 
of this relationship and to what extent 
it would be presently worthy of blame. 

But perhaps it is a purely specula- 
tive matter to determine the inference 
that may be drawn from the nude ap- 
peal. It is done here only because 
people do tend to jump to conclusions 
merely from a consideration of the 
appeal itself and the question that led 
to it. One hears, for instance, the ex- 
pression “fifth amendment Communist.” 
But if one examines into the back- 
ground of the witness and the reasons 
why he is called to testify, he may 
often be able to determine the relation- 
ship with Communism more accurately 
or at least form a reasonable suspicion 

“From a study of what moralists had to 
say on the subject I concluded (Marquette 
Law Review, 39, p. 189) that there would be 
no obligation to denounce a person who had 
mended his ways, but that if the conditions 
required for witnessing were fulfilled, there 
would be an obligation to testify, barring 
some excusing cause. More recently, William 
J. Kenealy, SJ., concludes that a witness 
would not be obliged to testify in these cir- 
cumstances. His conclusion is based on the 
opinion that the obligation to answer ques- 
tions put by a Congressional committee is 
purely penal. He supports his opinion chiefly 


by a Supreme Court decision. Cf. Catholic 
Lawyer, 3, p. 350 ff., especially p. 354. 
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quire any degree of certitude, but a 
reasonable suspicion will be sufficient 


tive post) where there is some proba- 
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He may not be able to ac- said of the inference that may be drawn 


bility of danger. Whatever may be ment. 








1. For the past two years, just prior to ordination time, we 
have offered to all ordinandi a year’s subscription to THE 
HoMILETIC AND PastorRAL Review (to commence after ordi- 
nation) at a special $4.00 rate (regularly $6.00). The re- 
sponse last year Was most gratifying; in many instances the 
president of the class sent in orders for his entire group. We 
made the first sueh announcement this year in our Mareh 
number, and the immediate response has been substantial. 

2. Similarly, we have made this same special offer to our 
seminarians. They realize that THe HoMILETIC AND Pas- 
TORAL Review is not a devotional magazine, is not meant to 
take the place of seminary texts by any means, that it repre- 
sents the thinking of priests in the field, stating clearly the 
great current issues and subjecting them to the serutiny of 
Catholic thinking. 

3. Finally, to vou, our regular readers, we should like to 
make this brief report of progress. We make one subscrip- 
tion drive a year and, Deo gratias, we have yet to know a 
vear in which that single effort has not been most encourag 
ing. Our annual effort this past October, however, brought 
the greatest response to date, so that our claim that HPR 
has the highest paid circulation of any clerical magazine in 
the world is more than safe. All of which serves to stimulate 
us to double our efforts that HPR continue to merit your 


esteem. 








from the appeal considered in the ab- 
stract, an examination into the back- 
reason for taking action (such as re- ground of the appeal will often lead to 
such a person from a_sensi- a reasonable suspicion regarding the 
status of the person invoking the amend- 
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Legal Concepts and 
Tests of Obscenity 


ities concepts and tests 
of legal obscenity in the United States 
are neither essential nor wholly con- 
sistent ones. The one fundamental 
moral defect in legal concepts and tests 
for obscenity in books, pictures and ex- 
hibitions is the lack of an essential ob- 
jective standard which is realistic 
enough to accept and act on the moral 
principle that Original Sin has dark- 
ened the mind and weakened the will of 
all men, not merely children, or per- 
verts, or men and women with strong 
passions, or merely the undisciplined. 
Before going into the historical evo- 
lution of legal concepts and tests, we 
shall briefly sketch the high lights of 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. The earli- 
est reported instance of government 
control of obscenity is found in 1663, 
in the case of Sir Charles Sydler. This 
involved a notorious incident of in- 
decent exposure. It was not until 1727 
in England that obscenity in literature 





Whenever ultra-liberal 
concepts and interpreta- 
tions of rights and jus- 
tice are becoming broad- 
cast, we expect an article 
shortly from Fr. Kaiser, 
whose interest in legal- 
moral problems goes 
back to the days when 
Blackstone’s 


taries were a “privilege” 


commen- 


for cle rics. 





By ALBERT F. KAISER, C.PP.S. 


found its punishment in the common 
law court. Prior to that time, ob- 
scenity was punishable only in the 
EKeclesiastieal Court, though profanity 
and similar offenses against religion 
were indictable offenses at common 
law.! 


EARLY STATE LAWS 


In the American colonies there were 
statutory prohibitions against the pub- 
lication, distribution and sale of ma- 
terials deemed harmful to society. The 
Bay Colony of Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, made it a crime to publish any 
filthy, obscene or profane song, pam- 
phlet, libel or mock sermon. The New 
York Statute made it a misdemeanor 
to sell, transmit or distribute any ob- 
scene, lewd, filthy, indecent, sadistic, 
masochistic or disgusting publication. 
We mention these two states as pointing 
the way to future development of statu- 
tory law on obscenity and as character- 
istic, on the one hand, of the stricter 
and, on the other hand, the more liberal 
type of legislation. At this time in 
Massachusetts, it was a legal crime 
even to publish obscene material. Here 
was law with teeth in it, and very likely 
the concept of obscenity included in- 
decency and possibly the grossly un- 
conventional. In New York, however, 


‘See The Catholic Lawyer (St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, N. Y.), Vol. 3, p. 312. 
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it was merely a misdemeanor (pub- 
lishing was ignored) to sell, transmit, 
and distribute obscene matter. Per- 
haps the concept was also more liberal, 
but it is quite unlikely that it was any- 
where near as liberal as today. The 
law most probably included the grossly 
indecent and, if so, had at least some 
teeth in it. 


Under the more limited authority 
provided by delegated powers, the 
federal government has provided for 
over a century various statutes to 
restrict the dissemination of ob- 
scene publications. 


For example, obscene, lewd, lascivious 
or filthy books and publications were 
forbidden access to the mails and other 
common carriers under substantial 
penalties for violation. 

But apart from Massachusetts, where 
the Watch and Ward Society was on 
the alert for rigid enforcement, these 
statutes were more or less ineffective, 
presumably because of inconsistent in- 
terpretation and lack of enforcement. 


THE HICKLIN TEST 


The first conviction on record in the 
colonies took place in 1821 in Massa- 
chusetts for the publication of a book. 
Details are lacking in the sources I 
consulted. 

In the famous Regina v. Hicklin 
case of 1868 a particularly objection- 
able anti-Catholie publication was de- 
clared in violation of the “English 
Obscene Publications Act” of 1857. 
Here we have the beginning of the so- 
called Hicklin test which was, in fact, 
merely a development of the English 
rule. Here arose the question whether 
the matter alleged to be obscene “had 
a tendency to deprave and corrupt those 
whose minds are open to such immoral 
influence and into whose hands a pub- 
lication of this sort may fall.” 


In 1897 Dunlap v. United States de- 
fined an “obscene writing as one that 
lowers the standard which we regard 
as essential to civilization” (Italics 
mine). This definition is not only 
vague, but contradictory, because no 
essential standard can be a merely 
human one. It needs a basis in the 
natural moral law as impressed upon 
the rational faculty and clarified in 
the Decalogue. United States v. Lime- 
house (1932) considered obscene that 
which causes impure sexual stimulation. 
In itself, this appears to be quite ob- 
jective and would include gross in- 
decency, at least by implication, even 
though it makes no distinction between 
proximate or remote cause of stimula- 
tion. 

In 1909 Commonwealth v. Buckley 
based its strict judicial interpretation 
on this so-called Hicklin test which it 
adapted and developed. It seems that 
this rule not only protected the young 
and immature, but also insisted that 
obscenity cannot be judged quantita- 
tively, but qualitatively. That is, it 
considered a book of writing or photog- 
raphy as obscene if only a portion 
thereof is obscene. 

The Hicklin rule has frequently been 
invoked in reference to photographs— 
but not consistently. In 1940 a nudist- 
cult publication was considered not ob- 
scene on the ground that a few out of 
twenty-three photographs did not fur- 
nish the dominant note of the publica- 
tion. In 1952, even New York ex- 
pressly rejected such a view, following 
the Hicklin rule on photographie pub- 
lications (Sunshine v. McCaffery, Su- 
preme Court of New York, 1952). 


THE ULYSSES TEST 


This test goes back to 1933 and 1934 
and has been adopted by some states 
and federal courts and especially by 
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the Supreme Court. Briefly, it con- 
siders the erotie effect on the normal 
or average person. It forgets, however, 
that no child of Adam is completely 
normal and that the term “average” is 
more or less hypothetical. It ignores 
isolated passages of utterly obscene 
illustrations or photos and claims to 
judge the eroticism of a publication 
from the net effects or the dominant 
general trend of a_ book, 
that is, where it is not quite clear to 


theme or 


the judge (or artist or expert) that the 
author or compiler or distributor has 
pornographic intent, which in civil law 
is at times confused with exploitation 
of eroticism for financial gain. In 
morals, we have two distinct concepts 
here, which distinguishes between soul- 
less greed to make a dirty dollar and 
the still more wicked design of play- 
ing Satan with innocent souls. 

According to Municipal Action and 
Civil Liberties (p. 14): “In law, the 
intent to write pornography is obscene 
per se.” The avowed intention of pro- 
moting good morals does not neces- 
sarily preclude obscenity, nor is. it 
sufficient in itself to prevent censor- 
ship.? 


THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM 


Alas, however, these apparent con- 
cessions to ordinary public decency 
were offset by another set of ultra- 
liberal decisions. 

Parmelee v. United States, 1940, de- 
cided that a certain nudist-cult maga- 
zine was not legally obscene on the 
specious ground that two or three ob- 
scene photographs out of twenty-three 
do not constitute the dominant note of 
obscenity, as if this were a purely quan- 
titative and fractional entity. It is 
equivalent to saying that twenty less 


"U.S. v. Ulysses, 1934; Commonwealth 
(Massachusetts), v. Isenstadt. 
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indecent photographs condone the in- 
clusion of several whoppers .of ob- 
scenity. On the face of it, this appears 
to be a glaring incongruity, for, even if 
one could admit this prineiple regard- 
ing the written word, its utter gratuity 
is manifest in the case of a photo, be- 
cause every photo is a separate and un- 
divided whole, except in a progressive 
series of representations of one and the 
same person or thing. But even here 
the previous or initial stages of in- 
decency in portrayal cannot possibly 
justify the progress ad infimos. 

In Ohio, 1948, State v. Lerner pre- 
sents a new venture in boldness and 
brazenness. Here we are astounded at 
an ipse dixit pronouncement to the 
effect that even a complete front view 
does not constitute legal obscenity. 
One wonders what it really does require 
to satisfy the ultra-liberal narrow con- 
cept which is fit for neither men nor 
Be it said to the credit of the 
other states, the law envisions a less 


angels. 


revolting concept, one that follows the 
moral law which is based on the psycho- 
logical fact (and perhaps theological 
concept) that gross indecency is the 
next step to obscenity, and it is quite 
naive to attempt to safeguard morality 
without a due regard for elemental de- 
cency. But these states apparently 
have not influenced the federal courts 
or the Supreme Court which fail to see 
any legal obscenity whatsoever even in 
complete front views of mixed sex and 
age groups or even of family groups. 


THE SUPREME COURT 
AND NUDISM 


The court should be reminded not 
only of the dire concomitant effects of 
these decisions, but also of those basic 
constitutional principles that should 
guide both legislator and judge. Per- 


tinent to the subject here, Illinois v. 
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Warren recently laid down the three 


following principles: 


The only limitations upon the legis- 
lature in the exercise of its police 
power is that the statute must reason- 
ably tend to correct some moral evil 
or promote some interest of the state, 
and not violate some positive man- 
date of the constitution. . . . In 
the exercise of its inherent police 
power, the legislature may enact 
statutes regulating, restraining or 
prohibiting anything harmful to the 
welfare of the people, even though 
such regulation, restraint or pro- 
hibition interferes with the liberty 
or property of an individual. 

The reasonableness of a police regu- 

lation is not necessarily what is best, 

but what is fairly appropriate to the 
purposes of the act under all cireum- 
stances.” 

We know of no positive mandate of 
the constitution that gives the ped- 
dlers of smut and gross indecency 
the right to demoralize our youth by 
nudist literature, even if it is not nec- 
essarily and always obscene in the 
crude and strict sense. The very ide: 
of safeguarding morals presupposes re- 
straining and prohibiting also the 
erossly indecent, and we are convinced 
that every community and every state 
has the inherent right to protect itself 
against nudism parading under the 
false cover of health, happiness, or even 
of publie recreation. The plain fact is 
that nudism is neither natural nor 
normal except for animals and uncivi- 
lized savages. The latter would not be 
caught alive in a nudist camp, nor 
would they enjoy any nudist propa- 
ganda. It is hard to see why any civi- 
lized and cultured community has no 
constitutional right to be protected 
from this twentieth-century brand of 
animalism. 

‘See Indiana ed. of N. E. Reporter, Vol. 


1 second series (July 10, 1957), p. 29, rules 


143, 
2, 4, 8. 


THE NEW NOBILITY 


Let us examine the true nature and 
alms of Sunshine and Health and Sun. 
The latter advertises itself as a world 
view of nudism. The former is pub- 
lished, as it boldly admits, for the ad- 
vancement of nudism. This, of course, 
means its wider spread and _ social 
approval. The pretentious Magna 
Charta of nudism reads, believe it or 
not, as follows: 


Under proper safeguards and for 
the public weal we demand: 

1) The elimination from our stat- 
ute books of all legislation that makes 
social nudism per se an illegal thing. 

2) The setting aside of at least 
some part of our public beaches, 
parks, pienic grounds and recreation 
centers where nudists may freely live 
the natural life in the open. 

3) The constitutional right of a 
free press to print text and unaltered 
pictures which recently and naturally 
represent nudism as it actually is 
being lived and practiced. 

Today these demands represent the 
rightful desire of a minority; to- 
morrow they may represent the price- 
less heritage of the majority. 

The February, 1958, Sunshine has 
been appropriately called “a guinea 
pig’ by an attorney friend of ours, 
though we have serious misgivings 
about self-respecting guinea pigs’ re- 
action to this comparison with brazen 
nudist group pictures. Nor should any 
jurist feel proud of testing the law of 
obscenity according to the standards of 
this number of Sunshine and Health. 
And yet this very brazen frontal ex- 
posure of human flesh has been pro- 
nounced not obscene and, therefore, fit 
for the public mails by a unanimous 
decision of our Supreme Court. This in 
mid-January 1958! 

Apart from one page and a half de- 
voted to scientific sidelights, this issue 
consists of group frontal exposures 
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offered as samples of photographic ex- 
cellence. Just where the unanimous de- 
cision of the Supreme Court fits in is 
hard to say, unless this magazine has 
become the guinea pig for the so-called 
Roth v. U. S. (June, 1957) decision, 
prematurely hailed as a new light on 
the horizon. With such an anti-climax 
and such a foul after-smell, we hardly 
know what to think except that we 
should have had a much higher regard 
for the moral integrity and juristie com- 
petence of the court had it merely ex- 
ercised its Constitutional right to refuse 
any further legal consideration of the 
ban on these nudist magazines. Such 
procedure would have had the added 
advantage of freeing members of the 
court from the accusation of being tied, 
hand and foot, to a mere technicality 
limiting legal obscenity to hard-core 
pornography. 


SEX: A FORM OF AMUSEMENT? 


At the same time, we have reason to 
be grateful that the majority did not 
yield to Black and Douglas, who 
strongly urged the view that pictures 
and books are not legally obscene un- 
less they actually incite to an obscene 
act. This is a carry-over from the 
court’s decision on actual incitement to 
treasonable action. But the majority 
rejected this view as unrealistic, forget- 
ful of the fact that their majority 
opinion is based mostly on a techni- 
cality, not on the facts of life in our 
modern sex-crazed milieu. 

Dr. Gordon C. Schauffler, in Ladies 
Home Journal (January, 1958), steps 
out of his clinic to describe the shock- 
ing change of attitude toward sex that 
has taken place during the last 35 years 
of his practice as gynecologist: 

Children today are subjected to 
sex in its rawest forms before they 
have the faintest concept of its total 
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meaning in life, and we adults fur- 
nish the example. As a nation 
we are preoccupied—almost obsessed 
—with the superficial aspects of sex; 
you might say obsessed with sex as a 
form of amusement. This is not true 
sex (perspective) with its corollaries 
of love, marriage and child-bearing. 
It is an almost hysterical bandying 
about of sex symbols, coming closer 
to fetish worship. We find this un- 
realistic sex pattern in movies, in 
magazine illustrations, in advertise- 
ments. it is splashed on the 
covers of the paper-backed books and 
through the comic magazines. 





And, may we add, it is now pouring 
through our mails in the grossly inde- 
cent nudist publications. 

To the suggestive writhings of an 
Elvis Presley and the grotesquely ex- 
aggerated posturings of “exotic” 
dancers are now added brazen lessons 
in nude photography—all of which, for 
children and adolescents, are demoraliz- 
ing forms of sex mis-education. What 
mature person sees this as innocent 
lessons in anatomy and photography, 
as some of our liberals opine? This is 
downright perversion of youth. Mod- 
ern youth is at a tremendous disadvan- 
tage because of the present social and 
legal letting-down of the barriers to pre- 
mature sex knowledge and sex experi- 
ence. Youth today learns more and 
really knows less of sex than at any 
previous time. They learn the super- 
ficialities, the allurements and the real- 
ism of sex without appreciation of the 
protective ideals in its divine purpose. 

We assume that the Supreme Court 
members are in no way misled by the 
current aims of the nudists to propa- 
gandize their so-called natural and un- 
inhibited forms of pleasure and recrea- 
tion toward eventually making these 
an approved part of American social 
and recreational life. And we must 
hope that they are not in favor of see- 
ing the services of a free press mar- 


LEGAL CONCEPTS AND TESTS OF OBSCENITY 


shalled for this enterprise. The nudist 
cause is not to be judged by the super- 
ficial reasons alleged for its legality. 
For example, nudism is not good merely 
because a Baptist minister happens to 
publish these magazines. Nor is it good 
merely because it has one or two pages 
of health items, some of which are based 
on modern clinical-medical research. 
Nor is nudism good because it fights 
“puritanical” viewpoints. What of true 
value can such cults add to our present 
forms of recreation which are already 
too bold, too lurid, too sensational? 
There is needed a purification, not a 
further downgrading. As to formulas 
of health, sun baths are more a fad 
than real value. We do not deny their 
value as a secondary help in_ body 
tuning-up or in, skin diseases, but this 
excessive whole-body exposure does far 
more harm physically, too, than most 
people realize. 

But the greatest folly consists in the 
total lack of reverence and decency to- 
gether with the implicit denial of the 
true dignity of the human body as a 
partner with the soul and the temple 
of the Holy Spirit. There is also the 
implicit denial of Original Sin or at 
least a wholesale ignoring of its dire 
consequences. This leads us to con- 
sider reasons for opposing nudism as 
basically un-Christian and funda- 
mentally immoral. 


REASON FOR THE BAN 


We assume that neither the postal 
authorities nor the lower courts which 
had previously upheld the ban, perhaps 
not even the Supreme Court were im- 
pressed by Counsel Rogge’s contention 
that these magazines did not have any 
so-called pornographic intent because, 
forsooth, they were published by an 
ordained Baptist minister, Dr. Ilsley 


Boone, who claims to be interested in 
promoting health. Anyone but a 
simpleton can see through this ruse. It 
is certainly a riddle how a “man of 
God” can so delude himself and so de- 
ceive the public, when in fact he is 
promoting a decline in religion and 
morals. Nudism is a no substitute for 
the ten commandments and for the re- 
vealed doctrine that the human body- 
soul is the temple of God. 

As to the case, Government Coun- 
sel McGregor expected to be given the 
chance to present reasons for the ban 
before the Supreme Court delivered its 
unusual one-line per curiam decisions 
on the three magazines. There was no 
legal comment or detailed reasoning. 
Members of the Court doubtlessly had 
seen copies of the magazine, but quite 
simply pronounced them not obscene 
in accordance with the previous Roth 
definition. Not only in Sunshine and 
Health and in Sun did the Court deny 
prurient interest, but even in the case 
of One, the homosexual magazine. So- 
licitor General Rankin charged that 
One carried stories with a primary pur- 
pose of exciting lust as well as lewd 
and lascivious thoughts and desires. 
He likewise characterized the stories as 
demoralizing and debasing. Nor was 
Rankin impressed by the alleged fact 
that other magazines were permitted to 
tell the homosexual story even more ex- 
plicitly or frankly than does One. 
Even if a ton of evidence were avail- 
able, it would still be no argument that 
One is not obscene. The moralist would 
infer that, once a magazine resorts to 
proving itself mailable on the score that 
others are even more frank, that publi- 
eation has already admitted its own 
unfitness for mailing or even publica- 
tion. The fact that others are worse 
does not show that One contributes any 


positive good. 
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CONCLUSION 


1) In short, the ban represented an 
honest conviction and good grounds to 
consider the complete front exposures 
and the too frank discussions about 
homosexuality as grossly indecent and 
provocations to obscenity. 

2) It seems curious that people who 
deny categorical principles in favor of 
subjective norms, concepts and tests 
can be so positive that they are right. 
Would it not be more consistent for 
these liberals to admit another kind of 
relativity, namely, that stark naked 
front views of mixed groups have a more 
harmful moral effect on the immature 
than have strictly erotic and obscene 
views on the sophisticated. Hence, a 
genuine desire to protect morals should 
ban both. 

3) The postal authorities for these 
reasons ignored the merely technical 
difference between brazen indecency 
and obscenity. The Supreme Court, 
however, decided the whole question on 
this technicality without due regard to 
the real dangers to morality, especially 
for the immature. 

4) Penalties should indeed be limited 
strictly to obscenity, whereas the prin- 
ciples of protection or prevention must 
also consider the fact that gross in- 
decency is, or may readily become, a 
direct lead to obscenity. This is true 
of the habitual perusal of indecent lit- 
erature, and some line must be drawn 
before the point of obscenity is reached. 

5) The postal authorities had a posi- 
tive principle of action based on the 
fact that flagrant indecency does real 
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harm to literature, to art, and especially 
te public reading and visual matter. 
The Court however, puts it negatively: 
the law does not protect obscenity be- 
cause it does not add any real value to 
science or art and surely nothing to 
general knowledge and general wisdom. 
Hence, the law does not protect ob- 
scenity. The postal authorities went 
further and held that the public mails 
and reading matter have a moral and 
juridie right to be protected from 
morally harmful matter. The Court 
opines otherwise. 

6) Possibly the postal authorities 
also held that if the law protects people 
from food and drug poisons, it should 
similarly ban mental and emotional 
poisons in the form of gross indecency 
as well. Justice Black feels otherwise, 
we suppose. 

7) The postal authorities acted to 
protect the decent and law-abiding 
public. The Court stretches all the 
resources of the law to protect the civil 
rights of the purveyors of smut in the 
hope that they will appreciate the lib- 
erty they now abuse. Nudists, alas, 
are much like Iearus of old who 
scorched the earth when Apollo, the 
sun-god, temporarily gave him the 
reins. Sooner or later nudists will cut- 
throat their own aims by overstepping 
all the bounds, even of so-called legal 
obscenity. Then will come the end. 
In the meantime, it remains for decent 
citizens and local community groups 
ever to keep on the alert to protect 
themselves and their own in that area 
where the Supreme Court failed to do 
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OU ARE INTERESTED in Winning 


converts,” said Father Smith. “That’s 
important, of course, and it must be 
done. But our chief concern is to get 
our careless and indifferent Catholies 
to Mass and to reclaim our numerous 
fallenaways. There’s such a large num- 
ber of invalid marriages in this parish 
that we would have our hands full for 
a year, doing little more than trying to 
validate the marriages of those who 
would co-operate with us.” 

Father Smith is pastor of a large 
parish in the deep South. Realist that 
he was, he felt that the task pressing 
upon him with the greatest urgency was 
that of vitalizing the faith of the mori- 
bund and converting merely nominal 
Catholics into practicing ones. 

“How many,” I asked, “do you esti- 
mate miss Sunday Mass?” 

“We have about 10,000 parishioners,” 
replied Father Smith. “On several Sun- 
days, seattered through the year, we 
had our ushers count them as they 
entered. The count showed that only 
slightly more than 5,000 were in at- 
tendance.”’ 

“You would have to allow,” I pointed 
out, “for the children under six, for the 
sick and elderly, and for those obliged 
to work—all legitimately excused.” 


*“NON-SHOW-UPPERS” 


“Even so,” he said, “there would still 
remain several thousand unaccounted 
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for. These are the ones that disturb 
me, the ‘non-show-uppers,’ the thou- 
sands who have lost practically all 
sense of the obligation to attend Mass 
under pain of mortal sin. Searcely 
ever darkening the door of a church, 
they lapse into a thinly veneered pa- 
ganism that differs but little from the 


real article. 








Fr. O'Brien, whose Giants of Faith 
is receiving wide acclaim, does more than 
write books on the convert-apostolate ; 
he does the real leg-work as well. 





“They are on the way out, and many 
of them are already out. Missing Mass 
regularly and away from the sacraments 
for vears, they are Catholics only in 
name. They are the ones who marry 
out of the Chureh, without making even 
the slightest effort to bring their non- 
Catholic partners around for the re- 
quired pre-marriage instructions and 
the necessary dispensation.” 
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As he spoke, I recalled the charts gest survey of December, 1952, which 
which were run in the Southwest Louwisi- showed that 38% of Catholics in the 
ana Register, the Lafayette diocesan United States miss Sunday Mass. Here 
weekly. They showed that barely half then is a habit more widespread than 
the Catholic population of the diocese most of us realize. It had simply 
was attending Sunday Mass. This is reached epidemic proportions in the 
a diocese with a total population of — southern parish in which I was visiting. 
553,200, of whom 350,000 are listed as “We had a census of all the homes 
Catholics—one of the most Catholic in this parish,” continued Father Smith, 
areas in the United States. “taken by the Missionary Servants of 
The ecclesiastical authorities had the Most Holy Eucharist. They spent 
those charts published to awaken the 632 hours in calling at homes; if no one 
faithful to the failure of somany to ful- was at home, they made back calls 
fill this fundamental duty. They sought until finally the family was contacted. 
also to enlist priests and parishioners They called in pairs, took plenty of 
to eall upon indifferent families and time to do their job thoroughly, averag- 
urge them to assist at the Holy Sacri- ing but 49 homes per day. Devoting 87 
fice. They realized that if they did not hours to the clerical work, their report 
thaw out that indifference, those mem- is a masterpiece of thoroughness.” 
bers would ultimately be lost to the Reaching into his filing cabinet, he 
Faith. placed before me the following detailed 
I thought, too, of the Catholic Di- census report on his parish. 
0 
e 
CENSUS OF A SOUTHERN PARISH ‘J 
1. Religious Practice 
Made Attend Made ' 
Unbap-__ Bap- First Con- Sunday Easter t 
tized tized Comm. firmed Mass Duty t 
- _ _— : i 
Adults 
Men 4 3,320 3,272 3,209 2,089 2,114 
Women 1 4,176 4,148 4,079 3,259 3,204 
Total 5 7,496 7,420 7,288 5,348 5,318 
; 
Children | 
School Age | 
Boys 7 743 526 273 567 506 | 
Girls 12 662 564 299 614 546 
Total 19 1,405 1,090 572 1,181 1,052 
Children 
Pre-School Age 
Boys 16 567 1 6 
Girls 20 489 13 
Total 36 1056 — | . 1 19 
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2. General Summary 


Total Catholic Persons 9,957 
FAMILIES VISITED: 
Catholic 3,758 
Non-Catholie 817 
Total 4.575 
MARRIAGES: 
Valid: Both Catholic 1,972 
Valid: Mixed 359 
Invalid: Possible Revalidation 262 


Invalid: Impossible Revalidation 179 


SCHOOLS: 


Parochial 818 
Publie 268 
Receiving Religious Instruction 86 
POSSIBLE CONVERTS: 20 


WORTHY OF NOTE 


It is to be noted that out of a total 
of 9,957 professing Catholics only 6,548 
even claimed to attend Sunday Mass. 
The pastor thought that many who 
came but a few times a year would 
regard themselves as Mass attendants 
and would so declare themselves. If 
that number were shaved down to 
those who attend regularly, he thought, 
it would be but little over the 5,000 
mark, as the spot checks by the ushers 
indicated. 

Worthy of note, too, is the large 
number of invalid marriages: 441, of 
which 179 are impossible of validation. 
Little short of a miracle of divine 
grace can save many such couples or 
their offspring from being lost to the 
Faith. While 262 marriages are pos- 
sible of validation, the amount of work 
entailed would consume a large por- 
tion of the priests’ time. Furthermore 
the lack of co-operation of many such 
couples, reported the pastor, is not 
only discouraging but also frustrating 
—killing the last vestige of hope. 


Besides the 441 invalid marriages 
there are 359 valid mixed marriages. 
This in spite of the enormous Catholic 
population—about 50% of the city. 
Such marriages often lead to indiffer- 
ence and loss of faith. Here, then, is 
a total of 800 marriages in which the 
Catholic ideal of a thoroughly Catholic 
marriage at a Nuptial Mass was not 
achieved: the result in all too many 
cases was spelling loss of faith. Here 
is the source of much of the indifference 
and ultimate leakage from which the 
Church suffers. 

Would it not be well to strive with 
might and main to stem that leakage 
by launching constructive and system- 
atic measures to promote Catholic 
marriages? True, in the pulpit we 
proclaim that as the ideal. But do we 
actually do much more than give it 
lip service? Isn’t social life in most 
of our parishes moribund, if not actu- 
ally dead? What efforts do we make 
to promote social acquaintance among 
our young people of marriageable age? 

Aren’t they left largely to shift for 
themselves, to make acquaintance at 
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the office, shop, store, dance hall or 
wherever they can? Segregating them 
for the most part in our schools and 
colleges, we deprive them during one 
of the most important periods of their 
lives of the opportunity to make 
abundant, day-by-day contact with 
congenial members of their own Faith. 
Isn’t the separation of the sexes de- 
termined not by the needs of the stu- 
dents but by the rules of the teaching 
community which are concerned chiefly 
with the removal of possible temptation 
from the teachers? 

How often have young people, par- 
ticularly girls, been heard to say: “I 
understand and appreciate the Church’s 
ideal of Catholie marriage and I would 
like to achieve it. But I went to a 
Catholic high school and college so 
that for most of eight years I was cut 
off from Catholics of the opposite sex. 

“Now I return to live in my parish 
and find no activities designed to bring 
young Catholic people together. Sur- 
rounded by four non-Catholics to 
every Catholic, as obtains in this coun- 
try generally, the chances are weighted 
in favor of a mixed marriage. When 
I hear sermons against mixed marriage 
I can’t help but think that a little con- 
structive action would help a lot.” 

While the responsibility of finding 
a Catholic partner rests primarily upon 
the young person and her family, pas- 
tors could be of great assistance by 
promoting a wholesome and vigorous 
social program in_ their parishes. 
Catholic marriage is the ideal proposed 
by the Church and its achievement is 
worth every effort on our part—an 
effort that must extend beyond words to 
action. 


SOURCES OF LEAKAGE 


Worthy of note in the census report 
is the presence of 268 pupils in the 
publie school. While it is good to see 
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that 86 are receiving religious instruc- 
tion, one can’t escape the feeling of 
apprehension for the faith of the 182 
who are escaping untouched. Here too 
is an incipient source of leakage in 
every parish. Every effort must be 
made to enlist, with the aid of parents, 
every such child in systematic courses 
of religious instruction. 

Mixed marriages, invalid marriages 
and complete lack of religious instruc- 
tion are the sources of indifferentism 
and leakage revealed in this thorough 
and painstaking study. Through the 
kindness of the zealous and resource- 
ful pastor of this southern parish, I 
have been privileged to use this census 
report to point to the factors which 
everywhere tend to weaken the faith 
and ultimately to kill it. 

“The figures of a census report are 
interesting and instructive,” I remarked 
to Father Smith, “but even more so is 
actual contact with the individuals and 
families themselves. I would be glad 
to take some census cards and call 
upon some of the homes, since it 1s sev- 
eral years since the Sisters made the 
rounds.” 

“That’s true,” agreed Father Smith. 
“T’ll take you to a section of the parish 
where you can begin.” 

I started at the first block and I 
never got beyond it, for I found enough 
work to do in those fourteen homes to 
keep me busy from 1:00 P.M. to nearly 
5 p.M. All but four of the homes were 
Catholic. In nearly half of those 
homes, one, several or all the members 
were in the habit of missing Mass fre- 
quently or regularly. In one home the 
five grown sons and daughters were all 
married out of the Chureh! The par- 
ents did not seem to be at all disturbed 
about it. 


PASTORAL VISITATION 


The work that needs to be done in 
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every parish (and in some the need is 
desperate) is pastoral visitation of 
every home. How important it is for 
a Bishop to visit at fairly frequent in- 
tervals every parish in his diocese! 
What would we think of a chief shep- 
herd who neglected entirely this funda- 
mental duty, or who neglected such 
visits for ten or even twenty years? 

The pastor, too, is a shepherd and a 
shepherd must know his sheep. But 
how in a large parish can he know 
them, if he doesn’t visit them and find 
out whether or not they are practicing 
their faith? Only by such a visitation 
can a pastor ascertain the needs of 
each member of his flock and minister 
effectively to those needs. 

Such visitation would nip in the bud 
any tendency toward carelessness in 
the attendance at Mass and negligence 
in the reception of the sacraments. It 
would enable a pastor to give needed 
guidance to young people who were 
thinking of keeping company; he could 
help steer them toward a_ thoroughly 
Catholic marriage with its greater 
promise of stability and happiness. In 
short, such visitation would, with God’s 
grace, be a most potent influence in 
the development of a deep and enlight- 
ened faith and its devout practice: it 
is the specific antidote for religious in- 
difference in every form. 

While there can be no adequate sub- 
stitute for the visit of a pastor or an 
assistant to the homes of parishioners, 
block captains could supplement those 
visits and alert the pastor to any new 
family which moved into that territory. 
Such a captain could promote the reci- 
tation of the Rosary by the Catholic 
families in the block and stimulate the 
turn-out for Communion by the vari- 
ous societies of the parish. Archbishop 
Noll often declared that the appoint- 
ment of zealous block captains in every 
parish would reduce the number of 


fullenaways to an insignificant trickle 
if not prevent them altogether. 


DEFINITE PROGRAM NEEDED 


The emphasis which Father Smith 
placed upon the necessity of recogniz- 
ing honestly and frankly the large num- 
ber of fallenaways in virtually every 
parish and of doing something about it 
was reflected in a recent Pastoral of 
Cardinal Stritch. The chief shepherd 
of the Chicago archdiocese designated 
the reclamation of lapsed Catholies as 
the chief spiritual objective of priests 
and faithful for an entire year. In 
every church sermons were preached on 
the duty of the laity to help in such 
apostolie work and prayers for this 
intention were recited after every Sun- 
day Mass throughout the year. 

If this program were followed in 
every diocese there is little doubt that 
we would not only reclaim many thou- 
sands of fallenaways but also prevent 
many others from making the same 
tragic mistake. Into the consciousness 
of every Catholic needs to be burnt the 
words which Christ spoke through His 
Apostle James: “He who causeth a 
sinner to be converted from the error 
of his way, shall save his soul from 
death, and shall cover a multitude of 
sins.” 

What is needed then in every parish 
and indeed in every diocese is not only 
a program for winning converts, but 
also one for reclaiming our careless, in- 
different Catholies and our fallenaways. 
They have been signed with the mark 
of the Holy Trinity in the sacrament 
of Baptism, and most have been con- 
firmed and received Holy Communion. 
They are still our brothers in the faith. 
If any man,” said Paul, “have not 
eare of his own, and especially of those 
of his house, he hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel.” 
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Ordo Hebdomadae Sanctae 


i NEARLY two thousand years 
the Church of Christ has celebrated an 
annual commemoration of the passion, 
death, burial and glorious ressurection 
of Christ. For a long while, this cele- 
bration of the Christian ‘Passover’ 
began on the afternoon of Friday in the 
“Great Week” and continued through 
the early hours of “Sunday of the Res- 
urrection.”” The commemoration of the 
whole series of events in the mystery 
of the Redemption was thought of as a 
unit; the services came to be almost 
continuous; they stressed differing as- 
pects of Our Lord’s redemptive acts, 
but converged on the joyful Eucharistic 
Synaxis of the “Queen of Feasts.” 

After a time there was prefixed to the 
Easter feast a solemn commemoration 
of Our Lord’s institution of the Holy 
Eucharist, and of His ordination of the 
Apostles as His first priests. These 
events were celebrated on Thursday 
evening, and gradually the services of 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday came 
to be looked upon as the remembrances 
of separate divine actions, leading up 
to, but distinct from, the Sunday cele- 
bration of the resurrection. Thus the 





Convert to Catholicism 
since 1938 and author of 
many articles on matters 
liturgical, Mr. Vermilye 
here gives a layman’s ap- 
preciation of the restored 


Holy Week Ordo. 
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three days of the “Pasch” (Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday) became the last 
three days of Holy Week (Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday) with the separate 
celebration of the resurrection on Easter 
Sunday. Much had been gained in 
the way of added solemnity, but the 
original sense of unity in the whole 
Paschal action had been lost. 

On the Second Sunday of Passiontide 
it became usual to imitate in all Chris- 
tendom, the blessing and procession of 
palms observed in Jerusalem, on the 
site of the actual procession of triumph, 
in which Christ was saluted as the 
edeemer-King, entering the Holy City 
“in the name of the Lord.” The reading 
of the Gospel of the Passion, at first 
reserved for Good Friday, came into 
general use on two of the week days in 
the Holy Week. This, with the Passion 
Gospel on Palm Sunday, supplied four 
readings of the biblical accounts of the 
Passion, as recorded by the four evan- 
gelists. Bit by bit, there was developed 
a magnificent liturgy for the whole of 
the week before Easter, called the 
“Great Week” throughout the ancient 
Christian world, in our present Western 
liturgical books and in the Eastern 
Churches, both Catholic and Dissident. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The last three days of Holy Week, 
together with Easter Sunday recall the 
principal mysteries of Redemption and 
the liturgy of those days enables us to 
relive with Christ the events which are 
recalled. For many years this four-day 
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period, comprising the Christian “Pass- 
over,” alone was celebrated by Chris- 
tians as a time of “holy days.” Our 
observance of the season we call “Lent” 
has been the gradual outgrowth of the 
primitive observance of the closing 
days of Holy Week. While these clos- 
ing days have received the popular 
names of “Maundy Thursday,” “Good 
Friday,” “Holy Saturday,” the liturgi- 
‘al books call them “Thursday of the 
Lord’s Supper,” “Friday of the Prepara- 
tion,” “Holy Sabbath.” The word 
“Maundy” is the old English rendering 
of the Latin “Mandatum,” by which 
name the liturgical foot-washing 
ordered on that day is called. (The 
modern American habit of calling 
Maundy Thursday “Holy Thursday” is 
without strict precedent; “Holy Thurs- 
day” is the traditional popular name of 
the feast of the Ascension.) 

While we do not know the precise 
manner in which the Apostolic Church 
commemorated the redemptive mys- 
teries of Christ, from the evening of 
Maundy Thursday to the morning of 
Easter Day, we may be sure that the 
first Christians followed as closely as 
possible the sequence of events as pre- 
sented in the Gospels. They held a 
solemn Synaxis for the offering of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, a general Com- 
munion and a ceremonial foot-washing 
on Thursday evening, at about the time 
of the Lord’s Supper. They observed 
a penitential fast on Friday and Satur- 
day. On Friday, as early as the fourth 
century, the veneration of the true cross 
was observed at Jerusalem where that 
relic was preserved. While the Church 
has always abstained from offering the 
Sacrifice of the altar on the day on 
which the Sacrifice of the Cross was 
offered, she was nevertheless ac- 
customed to feed her children on that 
day with the Sacramental Food con- 
secrated on Thursday and reserved until 
Friday. (The “watch” before the re- 


served Sacrament during Thursday 
night and until Friday afternoon was 
a much later development. The pur- 
pose of sacramental reservation always 
is Communion; the cultus of the re- 
served species has been a liturgical by- 
product.) 


GROWTH AND ALTERATIONS 


When the four Gospels and the apos- 
tolic epistles had been written, copied 
and widely circulated among the primi- 
tive Christian communities, they were 
read to the people during their gather- 
ings for worship on Sundays and other 
days. While they lived, the Apostles 
added their comments, as did the bish- 
ops after the demise of the Apostles. 
We have here the origin of the sermon 
as an integral part of liturgical worship, 
and of the traditional restriction of 
preaching to bishops. On the evening 
of Holy Saturday, and during the long 
night hours, converts under instruction 
were given their final lessons in the 
Faith, following which they were bap- 
tized and confirmed. In the early hours 
of Sunday, the joyful Easter Eucharist 
was celebrated, and all of the Christian 
people received the Sacramental Body 
and Blood of the risen and triumphant 
Lord. Thus was concluded the great 
Easter Vigil: the sorrowing watch by 
the faithful beneath the Cross of Christ 
and before His tomb. Thus was in- 
augurated the eight days of rejoicing: 
the glorious Easter octave, for a long 
while the only octave observed by the 
Church. 

During the Middle Ages the strange 
system known as “anticipation” of li- 
turgical services was widely adopted, 
with the result that the whole scheme 
of the Holy Week worship was dis- 
located. Instead of being celebrated at 
the appointed hours (which had been 
selected because they approximated 
those of Our Lord’s acts) these highly 
significant observances were set for- 
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ward many hours, and were celebrated 
early in the morning on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday. The symbolism of 
the Thursday Mass of the Lord’s Sup- 
per Was lost; in most places the Manda- 
tum was neglected; the Friday service 
was not celebrated at the hour of Our 
Lord’s death, and Holy Communion 
ceased to be administered to the faith- 
ful on that day. The whole point of the 
Easter Vigil was lost and the faithful 
sang of “this holy night” in broad day- 
light. The feast of Easter began long 
before the fast of Lent should have 
ended. The reasons which dictated this 
“anticipation” are obscure. They were 
not in the spirit of the liturgy; they may 
have followed the very general custom 
of monastic houses, in which the divine 
Office and everything else was cele- 
As long as the 
last three days of Holy Week were days 


brated ahead of time. 


of obligation, the people were released 
from work and were able to attend the 
services, but when they became ordi- 
nary work days this was no longer pos- 
sible and the magnificent liturgy of the 
season was conducted by a few clerics 
in almost empty churches. 


THE NEW ORDO 


At long last all this has been changed 
through the wisdom of the Holy See. 
Since 1956, we continue to celebrate 
the liturgy of Holy Week with all of its 
traditional solemnity, but with greatly 
increased significance and symbolieal 
meaning, and with far more opportunity 
for intelligent 
laity. 


participation by the 
For the first time in many cen- 
turies, we are directed to celebrate these 
magnificent liturgical services at hours 
which will enable most of the faithful 
to take part in them. And it is evident 
that authority wishes the divine liturgy 
itself to'be the inspiring motif of the 
time, rather than the “extra-liturgical”’ 
devotions which all too often have dis- 
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placed it during recent centuries. 

The newly-designated hours of serv- 
ice are those intended by the compilers 
of the liturgical books: the hours which 
were strictly observed in ancient times. 
They have been restored to obligatory, 
universal observance by His Holiness, 
acting through a general decree and an 
instruction issued by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites. Thus the Holy See 
again has manifested its desire to stress 
the paramount cult and teaching values 
of the saered liturgy. These values are 
so great that in the course of the deerce 
“The 
liturgical services of Holy Week are en- 


the Sacred Congregation says: 


dowed not only with a singular dignity, 
but also with a special sacramental 
foree and efficacy for nourishing the 
Christian life. Nor can there be proper 
compensation for the loss of these li- 
turgical functions through those pious 
devotional exercises which are called 
‘extra-liturgical’ and customarily per- 
formed in the afternoon.” In these de- 
cisive words the supreme authority 
clearly demonstrates the mind of the 
Chureh with regard to the value of the 
sacred liturgy and the importance of 
active and intelligent lay participation 
in the liturgical services. 

More than onee the solemn admoni- 
tions of the Vicar of Christ have fallen 
upon deaf ears; more than once his 
fatherly instructions have been written 
off as “impractical” by those who should 
have been eager to hear and obey. 
(The classical example of this neglect 
and indifference is the widespread dis- 
regard of the provisions of the Motu 
Proprio issued by Pope St. Pius X.) 
It is devoutly to be hoped that not only 
the letter but the spirit of the new Holy 
Week Ordo will be heeded. No matter 
What the difficulties and problems 
created by the new instructions may be, 
the very act of obedience to those in- 
structions, in a spirit of complete co- 
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operation, will bring the necessary solu- 
tions and will supply rich rewards. 


FRUITFUL OBSERVANCE 


If the letter of the new Ordo is com- 
plied with, and if the spirit of the new 
Ordo is accepted and cooperated with, 
the highly important services of the last 
three days of Holy Week no longer will 
be celebrated at hours which preclude 
the presence of the majority of the 
faithful. No longer will the hours 
which Holy Chureh wants us to devote 
to those inspired services be oeeupied 
by uninspired substitutes. The Roman 
Pontiff has assured us that participation 
in the lturgieal functions, reverently 
celebrated at their appointed hours, is 
the true Christian manner of commemo- 
rating the mysteries of Redemption. 
This lay writer, voicing the expressed 
thoughts of many of his friends, per- 
sonally hopes that the modern “Tre 
Ore” peaching will be stilled, in order 
that Our Lord may be permitted to 
preach to us from the altar-throne of 
the cross. 

Under date of November 16, 1955, thie 
Sacred Congregation of Rites issued the 
above-described decree by which the 
liturgical order of Holy Week is “re- 
newed.” This last word is most signifi- 
cant, indicating as it does that nothing 
novel is being ordered for the liturgy of 
Holy Week, but rather that the Holy 
See intends to restore to universal use 
the primitive order of the solemn serv- 
lees. This change, which seemed to 
some to be revolutionary, actually is a 
“renewal” of the ancient discipline, de- 
signed to restore the ancient aspect 
of the rites and the ancient fervor with 
which they once were celebrated. Like 
sO many other reforms instituted by 
Rome in recent years, it aims at a res- 
toration to the faithful of those well- 
springs of Christian life which a dis- 
torted practice had taken from them. 


It is evident that Holy Church con- 
siders the Mass and general Communion 
of Maundy Thursday far more impor- 
tant than any number of “holy hours” 
on that day, and that she considers 
the veneration of the cross, the liturgy 
of the Presanctified and the general 
Communion of Good Friday much more 
fruitful than the former ‘three hour” 
services of that day. She urges the res- 
toration of the Mandatum in connection 
with the evening Thursday Mass of the 
Lord’s Supper, as a striking lesson in 
Christian charity. 
Sunday (called the Second Sunday in 
Passiontide) she stresses the part of the 


On the preceding 


people in the palm procession as a popu- 
lar act of dedication to Christ the King. 
On Holy Saturday she simplifies some 
of the rites and adds aecent to others in 
order that the people may understand 
them better. She provides for the use 
of the vernacular at one point, in order 
that the people may the better partici- 
pate. She commands the restoration of 
the ancient Easter Vigil to its proper 
place in the evening, followed by the 
first Mass of Easter, offered at about 
midnight. All this for the benefit of 
the laity. 


CONVENIENT TIME 


A part of the decree of the Sacred 
Congregation reads: 


In the beginning, the rites (of Holy 
Week) were performed on the same 
days of the week, and at the same 
hours of the day as the sacred 
mysteries occurred . . . During the 
Middle Ages, men began to set an 
earlier time for the liturgical services 
of these days, so that by the end of 
that period all of these had been 
transferred to the morning hours. 
This did not take place without det- 
riment to the liturgical meaning, 
and confusion between the Gospel 
narrative and the ceremonies at- 
tached to it. The solemn liturgy of 
the Easter Vigil lost its original 
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clarity and the meaning of its words 
and symbols when it was torn from 
its proper nocturnal setting. More- 
over, Holy Saturday, with too early 
a recalling of the Easter gladness in- 
truded into it, lost its character as 
a day of mourning for the burial of 
the Lord. 


As ever, the prime concern of the 
Church is for the common people, those 
of the faithful who work hard and long 
to earn a living. The Church realizes 
that these, primarily, were the people 
sought out by Our Lord while He lived 
among men in human form. She knows 
that it is to them that Our Lord would 
speak now, through the liturgical voice 
of His Mystical Body. The Church 
wants all her children to be enabled to 
obtain eternal life through participa- 
tion in the sacred liturgy, which a holy 
pope has called “the primary and in- 
dispensable source of the true Christian 
spirit.” With all this in mind, the 
present Pope, speaking through the 
Sacred Congreation, says: 


During the seventeenth century 
because of a complete change 
in the conditions of social life 
Urban VIII was compelled to declare 
that the last three days of Holy 
Week were no longer days of obliga- 
tion . . . The attendance of the 
faithful at the rites (of Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday) decreased es- 
pecially because the services long be- 
fore had been moved back to the 
morning hours Almost uni- 
versal experience shows that the im- 
portant liturgical services of Holy 
Week often are conducted by the 
clergy in church buildings which are 
almost deserted. 


GRATITUDE OF THE LAITY 


On the subject of the restored Holy 
Week Ordo, one editor wrote: 


As officials of the Congregation of 
Rites are at pains to emphasize, the 
changes are being made “to bring the 
masses of the faithful back to the 
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commemoration of the holiest Mys- 
teries of Christ’s Passion and Death.” 
If there is to be a quickening of faith, 
and a keen sense of identification 
with Christ in His Mysteries, a re- 
newal of popular sharing in the Holy 
Week services is imperative. It is 
certain that in each parish hundreds 
of the laity, previously unable to 
assist at the rites, now will partici- 
pate in the Mass at the hour of the 
Last Supper, receive Communion at 
the hour of the consummation of 
Calvary’s Sacrifice, and join in the 
night Vigil which ends with the glory 
of the Resurrection. The Holy 
Father has given us a precious gift, 
one which will have tremendous re- 
sults in the enlivening and enriching 
of Christian life. 


Catholic laymen are deeply grateful 
to the Holy See for this “precious gift” 
designed for their benefit. They know 
that unreserved cooperation with the 
provisions of the new Holy Week Ordo 
will result in a closer following of the 
better customs of antiquity, with less 
absorption in the sentimentalities of 
modernity. And they know that, more 
importantly, it will restore to the people 
of God their rightful participation in 
the mysteries of God. Some of the 
services have been simplified, with the 
result that they resume their “primitive 
simplicity,” as an official of the Congre- 
gation expresses it. This is true of the 
blessing of palms, the liturgy of the 
Presanctified and the Vigil. 
Special stress has been laid on the palm 
procession, the veneration of the cross 
and the Holy Saturday rites. Above 
all, the greatest emphasis is given the 
right and duty of all Catholies to re- 
ceive Holy Communion on all the 
sacred days. The directions of Rome 
concerning this and all of the restora- 


Easter 


tion are explicit. They are direct com- 
mands, not merely suggestions. 
In addition to the appointment of 


hours of service, which will make pos- 
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sible the attendance of the faithful, and 
the changes which make for greater 
participation in the services, the Holy 
See has decreed that the Lenten fast 
must be observed during the whole of 
Holy Saturday. This renewal of 
ancient discipline makes clear the peni- 
tential character of Easter Eve, so long 


obscured by celebrating the Easter 
Vigil on Saturday morning. The 


changes, viewed in the light of the 
many other liturgical reforms of recent 
times, bring modern Catholics into 
closer contact with our forefathers in 
the Faith; with Catholics of the Apos- 
tolice Age, the Patristic Age and the 
early Middle Ages. It was during these 
glowing “Ages of Faith” that Holy 
Chureh appeared as the brightest light 
of the civilized world. It was during 
these centuries that the life of the 
Chureh and of the faithful was in- 
formed and animated by the spirit of 
the sacred liturgy. It is to be hoped 
that the present determined return to 
a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of that spirit, and the living of 
the liturgical life, will inaugurate a yet 
greater growth in Catholie glory. 

The evident intention of the Holy 


See is in no wise altered by the per- 
missive directions issued in 19657. 
These do not affect the texts of the 
several rites; they are rubrical in na- 
ture and provide slight modifications 
in the original directives; they permit 
an extension of the hours during which 
the sacred liturgy may be celebrated 
on the last three days of Holy Week. 
These new permissions allow certain 
deviations from the norm (which re- 
mains the norm) when actual and 
proved pastoral need exists. They be- 
come applicable only through the action 
of the local Ordinary, who must be 
guided in each instance by the pastoral 
conditions existing in specified parishes. 
Manifestly, Rome has no thought of 
approving a return to the custom of 
“anticipation” or to the sentimentality 
of subjective ‘“extra-liturgical devo- 
tions.” Rome seems determined to ab- 
rogate these in favor of the solid ob- 
jectivity of the inspired and official 
liturgy. The Pope and the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites have in view 
only one goal: the greatest spiritual 
good of the majority of the faithful. 
They know well the sacramental force 
and efficacy of the liturgical rites. 





3) your old address. 





SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving of money and an 
assurance of convenience to you if you please notify us as soon as you 
have knowledge of |) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective, 
Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 
22-S, the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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To Keep a Man Alive 


Catholic 


tome, Pope 


Addressing a group. of 
anesthetists assembled in 
Pius XII explained the attitude of the 
Church toward “reanimation,” i.e., the 
use of resuscitation techniques when a 
person is virtually dead.' The Pontiff 
cited the teaching of the Church that 
death occurs at the moment of the com- 
plete and definitive separation of body 
and soul. This tenet obviously is lack- 
ing in medical precision, and in contro- 
versial cases it is the task of the physi- 
cian, not of the Church, to establish the 
exact instant of death. 

Life may linger even after the heart 
has stopped, declared the Pope, and 
medical science has the moral right to 
endeavor, by whatever means are avail- 
to bring the “dead” person 
Specific mention was 


able to it, 
back to life. 
made of heart massage by the hand and 
of artificial respiration through the use 
of oxygen. Such modern methods as 
these contain nothing immoral, ex- 
plained the Holy Father. 

He further said that there is no obli- 
gation on the doctor to continue all pos- 
sible efforts when life is clearly ebbing 
hopelessly away, and can be sustained 


Romano, no. 274 (29.637). 
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only by the continual use of mechanical 
respiratory apparatus. Relatives of 
the patient might even, in such cireum- 
stances, request the physician to desist 
lis efforts in order to allow the patient, 
“already virtually dead, to pass on in 
peace.” There is no moral obligation 
on the part of the relations, the Pontiff 
clearly explained, to use other than con- 
ventional means to sustain life. 

If certain advanced techniques, avail- 
able in these seemingly hopeless cases, 
would entail for the family too great a 
financial burden, there is no moral 
wrong either for them to request these 
techniques not be used or for the doetor 
But, in the 


case of a Catholie patient, all possible 


to acquiesce in that request. 


measures should be employed to sustain 
life until Extreme Unetion has been ad- 
ministered. The sacrament could, 
therefore, be administered to a person 
under oxygen and, if the physician is 
dubious whether the patient is truly 
dead (whether the soul has already left 
the body), then the sacrament may be 
given sub conditione (“si capax es.”). 
The Pontiff stressed something gen- 
erally taught by moralists: one who is 
ill has a right and a duty to take neces- 
sary steps to save health and life, but 
this obligation extends only to the use 
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of standard type treatments in view of 
the person’s particular circumstances, 
financial, cultural, ete. 

The balanced teaching here set forth 
implies neither euthanasia (voluntary 
and direct killing or suicide) nor an un- 
warranted and unchristian emphasis on 
the value of mere physical existence. 


Priests plus Laity 


The Holy Father’s lengthy allocution 
to the Second World Congress of the 
Lay Apostolate (the first was held in 
1951) is a magisterial summation of the 
position of the laity in the Church to- 
day. It is a stirring invitation to 
struggle for the rechristianization of 
modern society. We now have the com- 
plete French text of this important 
address.” 

Speaking in solemn audience to more 
than 2,000 representatives at the Con- 
gress, Whose theme was “The laity in 
the crisis of today’s world—responsibili- 
ties and formation,” the Pope declared 
that the most urgent role of laypeople is 
to instill the prineiples of Christianity 
in the areas of social, familial, economic 
and political life. This apostolate is 
un integral part of the Church’s own 
mission, and its importance is under- 
scored by the official mandate it must 
receive from ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
us well as by the present lack of a suf- 
ficient number of priests for the needs 
of the Chureh. Even if there were, 
however, priests in adequate numbers, 
the collaboration of the laity would still 
be most necessary, said the Pope. But 
the layman’s role must always be care- 
fully distinguished from that which is 
exclusive to the priesthood, and petty 
disputes on this point must be avoided. 

Mspecially important in furthering 


* Acta Apostolicae 
922-939 
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this lay participation in the work of 
Christ’s Church are the means of com- 
munication: the press; radio; TV and 
the cinema. 

Pius XII also reminded his audience 
of the need for specialization if their 
efforts are to be fruitful. The apostolic 
spirit must be implemented through 
careful indoctrination in social, eco- 
nomie and political affairs, and through 
a firm grasp of the Church’s doctrine in 
these various fields. Extensive studies 
should be made in problems concerning 
youth; international migration and the 
penetration of Marxism and Protestant- 
ism in Latin America, Africa and Asia. 

Declared the Pope: “To preserve in- 
tact the sphere of action of each, it is 
enough that all possess a spirit of faith, 
disinterestedness, mutual esteem and 
confidence. Respect for the priesthood 
has always been one of the most typical 
marks of the Christian community. On 
the other hand, the layman also has 
rights and the priest—for his part— 
must respect them. The Church is 
grateful to the laity,’ continued the 
Holy Father, “for are they not a neces- 
sary adjunct to the work of the priest?” 

It is noteworthy that Pius XII made 
explicit mention of the excellent work 
being done by lay teachers in our 
schools in the United States, in the 
Christian formation and education of 
youth. 

Of particular interest to priests work- 
ing with the various Catholic Action 
groups is the Pope’s caution that Actio 
Catholica should be careful not to 
monopolize the lay apostolate. The 
term “Catholic Action” should be re- 
stored to its generic sense by applying 
it to the whole of the organized move- 
ments of the lay apostolate recognized 
as such on the national and interna- 
tional levels. A structural reform would 
follow the reform in terminology, 1.e., 
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all groups would belong to Catholic 
Action and preserve their own names 
and their autonomy, but would form— 
as Catholic Action—a federated unit. 
Each bishop would grant or refuse his 
mandate to a movement, as he saw fit. 

Secular papers in the U. 8. paid spe- 
cial attention to the Pope’s position on 
Communism, and this is of particular 
concern in view of the more recent at- 
tempts by Moscow to make (fake) 
overtures toward establishing a bond 
of unity with “the Vatican.” In his ae- 
customed vigorous style, the Sovereign 
Pontiff repeated our stand: “Let it be 
said quite clearly,’ he declared, “that 
the Church of Christ does not at all 
think of abandoning the field to her 
declared enemy, atheistic Communism. 
This fight will be waged to the end, but 
with the arms of Christ.” 

The Pope also took the occasion to 
refer to certain tentatives toward the 
reintroduction of the rank of deacon as 
a function independent of the priest- 
hood. This has been proposed (‘mar- 
ried deacons”) especially for mission 
lands. The Pope styled such sugges- 
tions as premature, although admitting 
that such an arrangement might, one 
day, become a reality. If so, it would 
still remain that the diaconate would be 
considered by the Church as a part of 
the priesthood and not of the lay 
apostolate. 


As an additional demonstration of the 
importance of the laity, Pius XII said 
that a layman could be elected Pope. 
If this should ever happen, the layman 
could not accept the elevation to the 
papacy unless he were first ordained. 
But the power of jurisdiction as well as 
the gift of infallibility (as contrasted 
with the power of orders) would be his 
from the very moment of his acceptance 
of the election, even prior to his ordina- 
tion. 
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The Church and 
Moral Re-Armament 


Moral Re-Armament had its begin- 
nings a few years prior to World War 
Il. It stemmed from the Oxford Group, 
founded earlier in the century by the 
now 79-year-old Dr. Frank Buchman, 
a former Lutheran minister. It has its 
chief centers at Mackinac Island, 
Michigan, and at Cauz, Switzerland. 
M.R.A. is defined by its leaders as an 
ideology rather than as a religion, hav- 
ing for its basie tenets the four stand- 
ards of absolute love; absolue unself- 
ishness; absolute honesty and absolute 
purity. 

Application of these standards, 
M.R.A. holds, will reconcile the nations 
of the world and help to bridge the gulf 
between East and West—“redirect 
people who have lost their way and 
inspire a renaissance adequate to re- 
construct a crumbling civilization.” 

In 1955, the Holy Office issued norms, 
still in effect, by which members of the 
secular and religious clergy are forbid- 
den to attend any meetings of M.R.A., 
and lay Catholics may not serve with 
it in any responsible capacity. A recent 
article in L’Osservatore Romano* has 
said that the Church is in sympathy 
with the aims and purposes of the or- 
ganization, but Catholics must be care- 
ful how much collaboration they give 
it. 

This article in the semi-official paper 
explained that there are noble souls, 
even outside Moral Re-Armament, who 
are much disturbed by the spiritual dis- 
orientation and moral purposelessness 
in the world today. These people also, 
as is M.R.A., are striving to make the 
world grasp the importance of spiritual 
values and to neutralize the poison in- 
jected into the human system by mate- 
rialistie atheism. 


* No. 286 (29.649). 
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Surely Catholics should align them- 
selves with such goals as this, and they 
may do so, explained the paper, pro- 
vided that there are no dangers of re- 
ligious indifferentism (the view that all 
religions are of equal value) or religious 
syncretism (the attempt to reconcile 
conflicting religious beliefs). But this 
does not mean that Catholics may enter 
completely into the M.R.A. movement. 
Their energies would be better directed 
into forms of the apostolate approved 
directly by the Church. 

Despite the (honest) statements by 
M.R.A. officials, the Church believes 
that the organization is actually a 
movement with a religious ideology of 
its own, Which manifests itself especially 
in non-Christian countries. This Prot- 
estant-sect coloring of M.R.A. is the 
main objection against it so far as 
Catholics are concerned, concluded the 
authoritative statement in L’Osserva- 
tore. 


“God Bless Ireland Always!’ 


Such were the coneluding words, in 
English, of Pius XII in his most recent 
reception of Eamon De Valera.4’ The 
Pontiff spoke of “the special affection 
Our paternal heart has reserved these 
many years, as well you know, for your 
Emerald Isle.” Recognition was given 
to the political independence of Eire 
and the success of its government. This 
has provided a confused and sorely 
stricken world with the heartening evi- 
dence of the capacity of a staunch, 
militantly Catholie people to govern 
itself wisely and efficiently, asserted the 
Holy Father. 

The Pope took the opportunity to 
speak of the inter-relationship between 
Chureh and State, and how each is in- 
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dependent in its own sphere. Said Pius 
XII: “Grounded on the bedrock of 
the natural law, the fundamental human 
prerogatives which the Irish Constitu- 
tion assures to every citizen, within the 
limits of order and morality, could find 
no fuller or safer guarantee against god- 
lessness and violence, than mutual trust 
between the authorities of Church and 
State, allied for the common welfare in 
accordance with the principles of 
Catholie faith and doctrine.” 
Concluded the Pope: “It was the 
soundest of Ireland’s many refined in- 
stinets, guided by divine grace, which 
prompted her to enact her Constitution 
‘in the Name of the Most Holy Trinity, 
from Whom is all authority and to 
Whom, as our final end, all actions both 
of men and States must be referred.’ ” 


Papal Radio 


The Vatican has inaugurated a new 
and powerful radio transmitting station 
—HVJ (signifying nothing). The in- 
stallation was formally blessed and 
used by Pius XII for an international 
plea for peace.® 

This new broadcasting center (the 
first Vatican radio was set up in 1931 
at the direction of Pius XI) contains 
one of the most powerful transmitters 
in the world (100-kw.) and it occupies 
a very large site, about twelve miles 
northwest of Vatican City, at Santa 
Maria de Galeria. The place enjoys 
extraterritorial rights under a special 
treaty with the Italian government. 
Funds for its construction, estimated to 
be around $3,000,000, were raised by a 
world-wide collection during the Holy 
Year, 1952. 

The station operates on a fourteen- 
hour schedule, employing some twenty- 
eight languages in its broadcasts, in- 


° L’Osservatore Romano, no. 250 (29.613). 
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cluding Russian. The announcers are 
Jesuit language experts. 

In his opening address, the Supreme 
Pontiff appealed for a negotiated settle- 
ment of the world’s present conflicts, 
and he made special mention of dis- 
turbed conditions in the constantly 
seething Middle East. 

Speaking in Latin, he reminded his 
hearers of the need for good-willed 
mediation: “Let the upright and pru- 
dent counsel of those men prevail who 
ean truly be called men of good will,” 
said the Pope. “And let all men realize 
how immense and irreparable is the sum 
total of destruction which could result 
from the consuming fires of a new war, 
not only to individuals and nations, but 
even to the whole human race.’”® 

Wrote a correspondent for the New 
York Times: “The ancient liturgy and 
pageantry of the pontifical court and 
twentieth century technology blended 


*Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXIX, pp. 
961-965. 


In our next HPR Issue 


as the Pope, flanked by halberd-bearing 
Swiss Guards in Renaissance uniforms, 
briskly walked past instruments and 
panels sprinkling them with holy water 
and saying Latin prayers especially 
composed for the occasion.” 


The Pope’s Busy Year 


During 1957, Pius XII received about 
900,000 people in his various audiences. 
Of these, some 64,000 were in “special” 
audiences and about 900 in “private” 
audiences. The remainder were re- 
ceived in “publie” audiences, held once 
or twice a week. 

He delivered about one hundred ad- 
dresses 





more in French than in any 
other tongue; next largest number in 
Italian; then (in this order): in 
English; Spanish; German; Latin and 
Portuguese. 

To say the least, an amazing account! 
And audiences, of course, represent but 
one area in the Pope’s packed schedule. 





movement of their leaders. 


in God. 





“The Jew in the United States” by Father Roger Matzerath, S8.A., is not 
a hortatory article. Fr. Matzerath examines the extreme right wing of 
Orthodoxy, the extreme left wing of Reform, and the middle wing of Con- 
servatism. To give a full picture toward understanding the Jew better, the 
author considers the social movement of the people and the ideological 


In the same issue, Fr. Aidan Carr will treat the following topies in his 
Roma Locuta department: No TV for Sister; Women’s Styles; How Much 
Beeswax?; The Mass of the Priest Going Blind; Large Families and Trust 
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Hom [LIES 


on the Liturgy of 
the Sundays and Feasts 


By VICTOR DONOVAN, C.P. 


Unity Octave was born on January 18, 1908, 
as was Fr. Donovan who is perhaps best 
known for his work with the Jews in this 


country. In addition to a busy speaking 


schedule and his many writings for Catholic 
and secular periodicals, Fr. Donovan instructs 
young Passionists in Hebrew and Old Testa- 


ment, 








“What Might Have Been’”—but for Anger 


Fourth Sunday after Easter 


“The wrath of man does not work the justice of God” (James 1, 20). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Man’s inhumanity to man. 
(2) Our Lord’s conduct in the face of evil. 
(3) The harm that anger does. 
(4) Conclusion: “Seek ye first the king- 


dom of God and His justice... / 


One of the most tragic examples of 
the truth contained in the words of to- 
day’s Epistle, “The wrath of man does 
not work the justice of God,” is the 
story of what took place in a little New 
England town over a hundred years ago. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN 


A man had been found slain in the 
woods. Two strangers had been seen 
walking in the vicinity of where the 
body was found. Human feelings were 
raised to the boiling point. The towns- 
people demanded that justice be done 
speedily. Suspicion was directed imme- 
diately to the two strangers. Added 
to this were the further facts that these 


two men were recent arrivals from Ire- 
land and were Catholics. That was 
more than enough to turn men’s minds 
against them in rural New England of 
1805. Angry passions did the rest. 

James Halligan and Dominic Daley 
were brought to trial. It took the court 
no more than a day to find them guilty, 
solely on the grounds of circumstantial 
evidence and the testimony of a thir- 
teen-year-old child. The two men were 
sentenced to die. Proclaiming their in- 
nocence to the end, they were executed 
in the sight of all, both men and women. 
It is said that the real murderer made 
a full confession of his guilt years after 
that day of infamy. 

In an honest effort to atone for their 
miscarriage of justice, the citizens of 
the town planted two cedar trees to 
stand as a living monument on the site 
of execution, “Gallow’s Hill,” as it is 
called, on the outskirts of Northampton, 
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Massachusetts. Like two candles on 
the altar of human sacrifice these two 
trees stand, silent reminders to us of 
the words of today’s Epistle: “The 
wrath of man does not work the justice 
of God.” 

Too often have men mistaken the 
blind outburst of human passion for 
justice. Did not even James and John, 
two of Our Savior’s closest friends, feel 
the urge to call down death upon their 
neighbors, the Samaritans? “Lord, wilt 
thou that we bid fire come down from 
heaven and consume them? But He 
turned and rebuked them, saying: You 
do not know of what manner of spirit 
you are” (Luke 9, 54,55). On an- 
other occasion men dragged a sinful 
woman before Our Lord. They felt 
justified in stoning her to death. They 
had eaught her in an open and shut case 
of adultery, and they cited the words of 
the Law whereby she should be stoned 
to death. But to Jesus it appeared like 
a clear example of the truth, “The 
wrath of man does not work the justice 
of God.” He refused to order her execu- 
tion and, turning to the guilty woman, 
He said: “Go thy way, and sin no 
more” (John 8,11). Thus He allowed 
her time in which to prepare to meet 
the justice of God. 


THE HARM THAT ANGER DOES 


Extreme cases of anger wherein the 
harm done is irreparable are rare, thank 
God, though not uncommon enough. 
What poses a constant threat to our 
daily lives are the milder forms of 
human passion: the burst of temper; 
the angry curse; the raised fist; the 
sneering reply; the rough challenge; 
the crude snicker. Blinded by his own 
passion, men try to justify themselves 
by saying, “He had it coming to him.” 
An argument may be won, but a soul 
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may have been lost for all eternity. 

In a similar way, children have some- 
times been forced to turn away from 
the very ones they need the most, their 
own parents. Threats made in anger 
against a son or a daughter have often 
destroyed all respect for the mother or 
the father. Daughters have contracted 
disastrous marriages because of the sel- 
fish demands of mothers. Some have 
been forced to seek the companionship 
of “gangs” rather than put up with the 
taunts of angry fathers. 

The list of “what might have been,” 
if God’s justice had been sought rather 
than man’s wrath, is a long one. It 
should cause us to stop and reflect. 
Someone has said that Martin Luther 
might have been a fervent leader of re- 
form within the Church if he had been 
shown a little more kindness and con- 
sideration in the beginning. Theodore 
Herzl, founder of modern Zionism, tells 
us that he once pictured himself as a 
leader bringing all his Jewish people 
into the Catholic Church before his 
death. What caused him to lead them 
away from the Church and into the 
modern State of Israel? Herzl’s an- 
swer is one cold word: “anti-Semitism.” 
He experienced man’s anger in the 
Dreyfus Case in “Catholic” France. 
How many Communists might today be 
champions of Christian social justice if 
they had not felt the stupid anger of 
selfish men against their legitimate de- 
mands? How many souls would have 
been drawn to the Chureh if they had 
not felt the cruel intolerance of some 
Catholies? 

The evils of Communism, discrimina- 
tion, social injustices abound, but they 
will not be lessened by man’s anger. 
Catholics must first show the world how 
good we are before expecting the world 
to see how right we are. 
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WHAT IS A GOOD SERMON? 


What Is a Good Sermon? 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 


“Be doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving yourselves” (James 1, 22). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) What you want to hear, or what God 
wants you to hear? 

(2) St. Paul and the Athenians. 

(3) Make God pleasing to men, or make 
men pleasing to God? 

(4) Conclusion: We all need the two- 
edged sword of God’s word to lead 
us to “be doers of the word, and not 


hearers only.” 


Just recently a non-Catholic and his 
wife were discussing sermons with a 
priest at the home of a mutual friend. 
The priest mentioned a few of the diffi- 
culties in preparing good sermons, but 
the non-Catholic simply held up as his 
model a preacher of some local repute. 
He pointed out the preacher’s easy flow 
of English, his down-to-earth common 
sense, and a few familiar phrases often 
used by the man in the pulpit. He 
praised his choice of subjects so accept- 
able to Protestant, Jew, or Catholic, 
and he summed up his estimate this 
way: “People come away from his 
sermons feeling quite satisfied with 
themselves and with the world.” 

The priest listened carefully, then 
asked the non-Catholie whether the 
preacher had ever demanded anything 
of him, whether the sermons had ever 
left him disturbed over some possible 
He asked 
the non-Catholie gentleman specifically 
whether his favorite preacher had ever 
mentioned the words of St. James in to- 
day’s Epistle: “Be doers of the word, 
and not hearers only, deceiving your- 


debt to God or to society. 


selves.” The man appeared puzzled. 
He glanced aside to his wife, but she 


gave him no support. Nodding her 


head slowly, she said: “Just as I have 
always told you, Paul, Father is right. 
It has never cost you one uncomfort- 
able moment in your life to listen to 
that type of sermon. The Lord knows 
that you’re no angel; yet, you would 
never know it. For no one has ever 
told you anything to the contrary in 
the sermons which you like to hear.” 


MAKE GOD PLEASING TO MEN, 
OR MEN PLEASING TO GOD? 


The non-Catholie gentleman’s views 
are as common as they are old. Recall 
the people of ancient Athens who stood 
one day in the Areopagus to hear a 
sermon preached by the great Apostle, 
Paul. The Scriptures tell us: ‘“Now 
all the Athenians and the visitors there 
from abroad used to spend all their 
leisure time telling or listening to some- 
thing new” (Acts 17, 21). Paul had 
an attentive audience while he spoke 
to them in pleasant terms about the 
worship of the “Unknown God.” There 
was a catchy title for a sermon—“The 
Unknown God”—and it fascinated his 
hearers. But as soon as the Apostle 
touched upon Christ’s passion, death, 
and resurrection, his audience began to 
snicker and laugh at him. They said: 
“We will hear thee again on this mat- 
ter.” Paul knew what they meant: 
they would listen to him only so long 
as he preached the things they wished 
to hear; sermons that called for per- 
sonal sacrifice were not to their liking. 

Paul learned a great deal from that 
experience. It convinced him that it 
was not enough to be hearers of the 
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It was more important to 
From 


word only. 
get men to be doers of the word. 
that day forward, St. Paul repeatedly 
emphasized only one subject: the suf- 
ferings of Christ and of the Christian. 
Time and time again Paul said, “We 
preach Christ and him crucified” (I 
Cor. 1, 23). St. Paul came to know 
that his sermons were meant not so 
much to make God pleasing to men as 
to make men pleasing to God. 

People by the thousands flocked to 
hear Christ’s sermon on the mount, but 
how few there were who wanted to listen 
to His sermon on the cross. Our Lord 
never sought approval from men. He 
sought their salvation. From’ the 
Mount of Beatitudes to the Mount of 
Calvary, He preached again and again 
on the werds, “He who does not carry 
his cross and follow me, cannot be my 
disciple” (Luke 14, 30); “Not every- 
one who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall 
enter the kingdom of heaven; but he 
who does the will of my Father in 
heaven shall enter the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matt. 7,21). 


PEACE WITH YOURSELF— 
OR WITH GOD? 


If, for example, you are really guilty 
of stealing from your employer, it will 


Split Consciences 


do you no good to be told that you 
should be careful not to overdo it. You 
need to be told what God has said: 
“Thou shalt not steal!” If you are 
given too much to alcohol, it is not a 
laughing matter to be told that you 
drink the brand of “the man of distine- 
You must be told the words of 
“Thou shalt not kill,” nor ruin 
If you are unfaithful to your 


tion.” 
God: 
your life! 
marriage vows, it is not smart to be 
considered modern and_ glamorous. 
You must be shaken to your senses by 
the words of God: “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery.” If you have used 
your Sundays for expanding your busi- 
ness, it is no compliment to be told that 
you are a real “go-getter.” You need 
to be told the things that God has said: 
“Remember thou keep holy the Sab- 
bath day.” “For what doth it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and 
suffer the loss of his own soul?” 
Think of what St. Augustine, St. 
Francis, St. Mary Magdalene, and all 
the other saints would have become, if 
they had been cajoled and pampered by 
pleasant and innocuous sermons! Only 
the devil preaches “Peace! Peace! when 
there is no peace.” People today think 
more of securing peace of mind with 
themselves than peace of soul with God. 


Ascension Thursday 


“Men of Galilee, why do you stand looking up into heaven?” (Acts 1, 11). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Successful pick-pockets. 
(2) Religions which Communists tolerate. 
(3) Warnings of popes and bishops. 
(4) Conclusion: God will judge us also as 


members of society. 


Pick-pockets tell us that the easiest 
people to rob, without fear of being de- 
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tected, are the ones who are caught 
looking up into the sky while milling 
closely together in crowds. Something 
similar is taking place in the world to- 
day, for Communists are operating like 
pick-pockets on an international scale. 
Their purpose is to steal not only dol- 
lars and cents, but also men’s souls and 
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SPLIT CONSCIENCES 


bodies. They divert the vietim’s atten- 
tion because, with Lenin, they believe 
that certain types of religion are “the 
opium of the people.” They gloat with 
satisfaction over those who spend their 
time looking up to heaven and sighing, 
“Lord, Lord!” all the while ignoring 
what is taking place around them, such 
as the erying needs of their neighbor. 
These are innocent dupes of Commu- 
nists. It is no surprise, therefore that 
Communist Party chief Khrushchev re- 
cently took occasion to say, “We are 
atheists, but we tolerate religion, unless 
it interferes with the aims of the Com- 
munist Party.” Someone must sound 
the alarm before it is too late. “Men 
of Galilee, why do you stand looking 
up into heaven?” 


WARNINGS AGAINST 

SOCIAL INJUSTICE 

Our Lord warned us against this time 
and time again by saying, “Not every- 
one who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall 
enter the kingdom of heaven; but he 
who does the will of my Father in 
heaven shall enter the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matt. 7, 21). The will of 
the Father was defined as long ago as 
Isaiah, the prophet, when he= said, 
“Wash yourselves, be clean, take away 
the evil of your devices from before my 
eves; cease to do perversely, learn to 
do well, seek judgment, relieve the op- 
pressed, judge for the fatherless, defend 
the widow. And then come, and let us 
reason together” (Is. 1, 16,17). This 
type of religion no Communist ean tol- 
erate. It makes us alert and will not 
see us “standing, looking up _ into 
heaven,” but going about doing God's 
will. 

Pope Leo XIII sounded the alarm 
for us over sixty years ago. In his 
famous enevelical on “The Condition of 
Labor,” the Holy Father warned: 
“IXveryone must put his hand to the 


work which falls to his share, and that 
at once and immediately, lest the evil 
which is already so great may by delay 
become absolutely beyond remedy. 
Neither must it be supposed that the 
solicitude of the Chureh is so occupied 
with the spiritual concerns of its chil- 
dren as to neglect their temporal and 
earthly interests.” It was just as 
though he had said, in words similar to 
today’s Epistle, “Men of America, and 
of England, and of France, and of every 
country in the world, why do you stand 
looking up into heaven?” 

How did men receive his warning? 
Forty years later, in 1931, Pope Pius XI 
had to go on the radio and almost in 
tears announce to the world: “... the 
noble and exalted teaching of Leo XIII, 
quite novel to worldly ears, was looked 
upon with suspicion by some, even 
amongst Catholics, and gave offense to 
others. For it boldly attacked and 
overthrew the idols of Liberalism, swept 
aside inveterate prejudices, and was so 
far and so unexpectedly in advance of 
its time that the slow of heart ridiculed 
the study of the new social philosophy, 
and the timid feared to seale its lofty 
heights.” Still bolder did the Holy 
Father proclaim his warning in his en- 
cyclical on “Atheistice Communism’: 
“There are some, who, while exteriorly 
faithful to the practice of their religion, 
vet in the field of labor and industry, 
in the professions, trade and business, 
permit a deplorable cleavage in their 
conscience, and live a life too little in 
conformity with the clear principles of 
justice and Christian charity. Such 
lives are a scandal to the weak, and to 
the malicious a pretext for discrediting 
the Church.” He could not bear to see 
lis people standing idle. He rallied the 
timid and the weak: “Let us thank 
(jod that He makes us live among the 
present problems. It is no longer per- 
initted to anyone to be mediocre.” No 
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wonder then that the Vice-President of 
the United States stated recently: 
“This great religious leader spoke out 
in resounding terms of communism as a 
threat to the security and peace of the 
world. Much of the world has changed 
in the interval, but there is little in his 
writings that could not be used to de- 
scribe the communist menace today.” 


It remains now that we remind 
ourselves that the same Savior, whose 
ascension into heaven we commemo- 
rate today, will one day come to us as 
our Judge. He will not judge us on 
how many times we have looked up to 
heaven, saying, “Lord, Lord,” but how 
many times we have gone about per- 
forming works of His mercy. 


Good and Evil Stewards Among U's 


Sunday within the Octave of Ascension 


“According to the gift that each one has received, administer to one another as 
good stewards of the manifold grace of God” (1 Peter 4, 10). 





OUTLINE: 
(1) Jordan River, figure of the selfish soul. 
(2) Mary, model of stewardship. 
(3) Good and evil stewards among us. 
(4) Conclusion: Let us “administer to one 
another as good stewards of the mani- 


fold grace of God.” 


One of the most unusual phenomena 
of nature is the Jordan River in Pales- 
tine. It stands absolutely alone 
among all the rivers of the world in that 
it flows below the level of the ocean for 
the greater part of its course. It be- 
gins a thousand feet above sea-level at 
its source in northern Galilee; it ends 
more than a thousand feet below sea 
level at its terminus in the Dead Sea. 
It might be described as a river that 
flows from life to death: at its source it 
teems with life and fertility; by the 
time it has run its course, it is called the 
Dead Sea. There its waters poison all 
organic life. Fish die within seconds 
after passing into it. Furthermore the 
river offers very little assistance to the 
parched lands through which it flows. 
It only burrows itself deeper and deeper 
into its sandy gorge until it reaches its 
final destination. Having no outlet 
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from the Dead Sea, the waters escape 
only through evaporation. Thus, the 
sun draws up this lifeless water and 
carries it in clouds to other lands thirst- 
ing for the life-giving rains of God. 


MARY—MODEL OF STEWARDSHIP 


The Jordan River reminds us so well 
of the selfish soul. For what the Jor- 
dan River does with the blessings of 
God in the natural order—keeping its 
water to itself—so the selfish soul does 
to God’s gifts and blessings in the super- 
natural order in hugging them to itself. 
It receives divine life from God, but 
prevents it from bearing its fruits and 
effects. Let such a soul heed the words 
of St. Peter from today’s Epistle: “Ad- 
minister to one another as_ good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God.” 
To bury God’s gifts and graces within 
ourselves is to travel the way of the 
River Jordan, from life to death. God 
will draw up His gifts from us even as 
the water of the Dead Sea is drawn up 
by the rays of the sun. We shall find 
ourselves left only with the dregs and 
silt of our own selfishness. 

God has not given talents to us only 
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GOOD AND EVIL STEWARDS AMONG US 


for ourselves. He expects us to use 
them for His honor and glory. He is 
like the man in the Gospel who gave 
various talents to his servants. One 
foolish servant buried his in the ground. 
When the master came to call for a 
reckoning, this servant had no profit to 
show for the talent that he had received. 
His punishment was to be cast out into 
the darkness. Our Lord has said fur- 
ther that “men do not light a lamp and 
put it under a bushel, but put it upon 
the lampstand, so as to give light to all 
in the house” (Matt. 5, 15). Christ 
meant by this that we must share with 
others the blessings that God loans to 
us. 


GOOD AND EVIL STEWARDS 
AMONG US 


Mary, the Mother of Divine Grace, 
shows us the manner in which to re- 
ceive God’s gifts. When the angel an- 
nounced to her that she had _ been 
chosen by God to become the mother of 
His only begotten Son, Mary “arose 
and went with haste into the hill coun- 
try” to share her blessings with others. 
In reply to Elizabeth’s salutation, 
“Blessed art thou among women,” Mary 
answered and said, ‘My soul magnifies 
God.” God had received a handsome 
profit from His “investment” in Mary. 
She stayed and spent her time minister- 
ing to Elizabeth as St. Peter today 
commands us. 

The greatest of all gifts is the gift of 
our faith. Yet, how many Catholics 
there are who have been born into a 
good Catholic home, have received their 
entire education from kindergarten to 
college in Catholic schools, only to re- 
tire into a shell of selfishness. Their 
faith manifests itself frequently in their 
cynical attitude misguided 
souls, such as Witnesses of Jehovah, 


toward 


who go about ringing doorbells, eager 
to spread what they think is God's true 


religion. Their hope becomes blunted 
with the philosophy of “Let well enough 
alone; don’t bother us.” Charity be- 
comes tinged with a streak of pharasa- 
ism. Condescendingly they contribute 
money to the needy and think to them- 
selves: “Thank God, we are not like the 
rest of men.” 

St. Peter is attempting to rouse such 
Catholics from their lethargy before it 
is too late. He reminds us of this oft- 
forgotten fact: we are only stewards 
of God’s riches, not their rightful own- 
ers. We must minister to one another 
in the ways best available to us. So, 
for example, the public-school teacher 
who gives up one year of her career in 
order to help in the classroom of a 
struggling parish school is the good and 
faithful servant praised by Our Lord. 
The man or woman who lightens the 
burden of the parish priest by leading 
youths in sports and scouting is trad- 
ing with the talents God has given for 
ministering to others. Those who visit 
hospitals and homes to read to or talk 
with the blind and the aged are using 
God’s gifts of sight and speech for 
bringing God’s life to others through 
charity. Those who teach a child to 
make only the sign of the cross are in- 
vesting their talents in profits that will 
last as long as God. 

Thus, today’s Epistle is given to make 
us feel a bit uncomfortable. Think of 
what thirty-five million American 
Catholies, moved by the words of St. 
Peter, could do for God and for coun- 
try! If a mere handful of spies and 
traitors can cause such great fear and 
dread for the forces of evil in our land, 
surely there is no limit to the joy and 
hope in the forces of virtue that could 
be made manifest by administering 
God’s graces to one another. Let us 
realize now that we should not act as 
the turtle withdrawing into its shell at 
the least sign of a shadow. 
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Universal Language of Love 


Pentecost Sunday 


“We have heard them speaking in our own language of the wonderful works of 
God” (Acts 2, 11). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Effect of Danny Kaye's humor on the 
children of the world. 

(2) The charity of the Holy Spirit is a uni- 
versal language. 

(3) Conclusion: Let us plan today the an- 
nieversary of the Holy Spirits coming 
to speak the language of love to those 
outside the fold. 


The famous American comedian 
Danny Kaye, recently went on a world 
tour for the United Nations. He flew 
over a hundred thousand miles, visiting 
twenty-four countries, and appearing 
before hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren. He spoke only English, yet chil- 
dren of all nationalities and languages 
understood his meaning. How was he 
able to do it?) Simply through the uni- 
versal language of smiles and laughter. 

As we watched Danny Kaye on tele- 
vision appearing before thousands of 
these children, we saw the same trans- 
formation taking 
The little tots began serutiniz- 


place place after 
place. 
ing this stranger from America. At 
first they gave no signs of welcome or 
friendship. Their faces seemed like 
blank pages. But as soon as the come- 
dian began to go into his act, all faces 
Soon the little ones 


They 


broke into smiles. 
were shrieking with laughter. 
crowded about their visitor, for he was 
now their friend. They threw their 
They jabbered 
He re- 


as though understanding every 


arms about his neck. 
to him in their native tongue. 
plied 
They responded to his 
every move with mutual feeling. It 


word they said. 


Was a most amazing spectacle! One 
likely effect upon most television view- 
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ers must have been the wish that the 
men and women of our grown-up world 
might have the power to communicate 
our best selves to one another. Surely, 
then, there would be less hatred and 
suspicion in the world, and more love 


and understanding. 


OUR UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 


Today, the Feast of Pentecost, cele- 
brates the coming of the Holy Spirit 
into the world. It is an occasion to re- 
call that men have been given a power 
of communication that transeends all 
barriers, all iron curtains. It is the 
power of divine love, so universal in its 
effects that even the animals of the 
forest and the birds of the air respond 
to its message. St. Francis of Assisi 
could speak to the birds and the ani- 
mals as to the repentant sinner, for all 
understood the language of his love. 
Love is the language whereby God 
communicates with all His creation. 

When Our Lord promised that one 
day there would be “one fold and one 
shepherd,” He was referring to this 
same universal language of love when 
He said, “Other sheep I have that are 
not of this fold. 
bring, and they shall hear my voice” 
(John 10, 16). 
the twentieth century to hear the voice 
of Christ? 
me” (Luke 10, 16), and His voice was 


Them also I must 
How were people in 
‘He who hears you, hears 
one of love and kindness. He reminded 
Peter and the other disciples that. if 
they wished to speak with His author- 
ity, they must first speak with His 


love: “By this will all men know that 
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UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE OF LOVE 


you are my disciples, if you have love 
for one another” (John 13, 35). 
Very recently a Jewish rabbi was 
asked this queston: “What single fea- 
ture of the Catholic Church impresses 
you the most?” The rabbi replied, 
“The vast extent of your charities im- 
presses me most. Your schools, your 
hospitals, your orphanages, your asy- 
lums, your St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
These are what we think of when 
we think of the Catholic Church. We 
may not choose to agree with your 
dogmas, but we have no choice when it 
comes to your charity. It breaks in 
upon our experience with every turn 
we take.” This rabbi’s words recall 
the words of Our Lord, when asked by 
the disciples of John the Baptist, if He 
were truly the Messiah: “Go and re- 
port to John what you have heard and 
seen: the blind see, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the 
dead rise, the poor have the gospel 
preached to them” (Matt. 11, 4). 
Three thousand souls were baptized 


into the Kingdom of God on that first 
Pentecost Sunday. Why are there not 
as many being baptized here in your 
city and in your parish today on the 
anniversary of the first Pentecost? 
Surely the Holy Spirit, being divine, 
has not lost His power. The fault, 
therefore, must rest with ourselves. 
We Catholies boast of the greatest 
organization in the world. Our Catho- 
lic school system here in America is 
the envy of all. Our eatechisms have 
the clearest presentation of truth for all 
to see. But as one prominent convert 
said upon embracing the Catholic 
faith: “People outside the Church do 
not first become interested in your doc- 
trine, but in you. It is the way in 
which you, as a Catholic, conduct your- 
self that attracts or repels them. If 
they see you living your love for God 
and your neighbor on seven days of the 
week and in every situation, they will 
then become interested in your doc- 
Your love for them must first 
precede their love for your religion.” 


trines. 
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Educational Television 


Marches On 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


Da. BIGGEST DEFECT in most 


school buildings being constructed to- 
day is in lack of provision for the utili- 
zation of television as an integral part 
of the school program. This is the ver- 
diet of Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, au- 
thor of Schools for Tomorrow: An Edu- 
cator’s Blueprint. In this publication 
(1957) of The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education he is very sanguine 
about the potentialities of television as 
an educational medium. Thomas Clark 
Pollock, writing in Educational Screen 
(January, 1956), tells us that most edu- 
cators who have studied the subject are 
of the opinion that we should proceed 
as quickly as we can to learn how best 
to use television as an aid to instruction. 
There are others who are somewhat 
skeptical, who think that “all this 
pother about educational television is 
much ado about nothing, perhaps the 
worst thing that has happened to the 
human race since the bubonie plague.” 


AND OLD, OLD COMPLAINT 


If, as Doctor Stoddard demonstrates, 
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television offers a solution of the teacher 
shortage and the school building short- 
age, educators and school administra- 
tors must give it more than passing no- 
tice. Education will never suffer from 
the multiplication of the means of com- 
munication, but the adapting of the 
means of communication to the best 
service of the school is now and always 
has been a problem for the educator. 
There were in the fifteenth century 
those whe enacted repressive laws de- 
signed to prevent the possible bad social 
effects of multiplying books through 
printing. Others objected to books in 
education 
teacher and the school to place too 


because they force the 


much reliance on printed materials 
Long ago printing won a place, and to- 
day television strives to prove its value 
as a teaching medium. 

There is in the television camera the 
potential ability to bring the teacher 
psychologically closer to his students 
than ean the lecture hall or the elass- 
room. This single fact must give pause 
to all who seek to improve instruction. 
Those who teach should take advantage 
of this peculiar power of the television 
camera and devise ways and means to 
give scope to it in the work of the class- 
room and of the lecture hall. 

The recent and continuing surge in 
the school population brings with it a 
demand not only for more teachers, but 
also for a higher level of teaching. 
There are today many more persons to 
































Occasional Sermons After Old Capuchin Fashion 


MY DEAR PEOPLE 


By VENANTIUS BUESSING, O.F.M.Cap. 
‘The Demosthenes of the people is the Capuchin . . .” 


The great Dominican Lacordaire in a sermon at Notre Dame Cathedral 
in Paris, January 22, 1852, spoke: “‘The students have their books and 
academic circles in which to seek culture and education. The upper classes 
and the wealthy have lecturers and conferential speakers to expound 
the questions of the day to them. But who will carry the truth below? 
Who will make it descend to the poor, the common pople? The poor 
man needs the raptures of the word; he has affections to be moved, 
places in his heart where truth sleeps, and where eloquence must surprise 
it and awake it with a sudden awakening. Let him hear Demosthenes! 
And the Demosthenes of the people is the Capuchin.” 


CONSIDER A RANDOM SELECTION of the sermons which are printed here 
exactly as delivered, 100% free of the self-consciousness that seems to become part 
of a style when an author seeks to publish a book: Diamond Jubilee of a Church; 
Religious Reception; Silver Jubilee of a Nun; First Holy Mass; Funeral Oration; 
sermons on St. Ann, Mary Magdalen, the Peter’s Pence Collection, the Catholic 
Press. 


Seque to Dearly Beloved, which one member of the Hierarchy purchased for every 
priest in his diocese, My Dear People is broadly divided into: Feasts and Saints; 
Specific Sermons; The Way of the Cross; The Seven Last Words; Miscellanea; 
The Mysteries of the Most Holy Rosary. 

This is a sermon book—but it is not “‘just another sermon book.’ There is only one 


Father Venantius and thousands of priests who own his other sermon books will 
testify to this. Some of them do herewith. Price $5.00 
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. clearly written for oral presentation with no thought of literary style, is 
most attractive in its homely simplicity—the simplicity of utter sincerity.’”’— 
Cyrit VoLiert, §.J., Review for Religious 


“If I were your religious superior I would insist that you write more of the 
same solid type of spiritual direction.””-—Most Rev. James L. CONNOLLY 


**... His figures are as homely as, and in their way similar to, St. Frances de 
Sales.”’—VincentT T. Eaton, S.S., The Priest 

**... most edifying throughout . . ...—Most Rey. Josepn F. RUMMEL 

‘*There is a puckish humor in the book. His work no priest can resist no 
matter how dull in the doldrums he may be.”—Joun B. SHeerin, C.S.P., 
Editor, The Catholic World 
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be educated, much more that must be 
learned, and the body of knowledge that 
faces student and teacher becomes more 
complicated and difficult day by day. 
To add to the perplexity of the situation 
we do not have enough teachers to do 
the teaching effectively, nor do we have 
space in which that 
Many of our 
present school buildings are now il!- 


enough school 
teaching can be done. 


adapted to the needs of a modern pro- 
What part televi- 
sion can and may play in the whole 


eram of education. 


process of education, formal or infor- 
mal, is not very definite and certain at 
the present time, writes Doctor Stod- 
dard, but he quotes Doctor Pollock of 
New York University, to the effect that 
“it now seems clear, however, that tele- 
vision offers the greatest opportunity 
for the advancement of education since 
the introduction of printing by movable 
type.” 


ESTIMATE OF TELEVISION TO DATE 


All who write of this marvelous new 
invention, television, are agreed that it 
“is a powerful means of communication 
of sight and sound, unified in common 
concept, over small or great distances, 
timed identically with the happening of 
the experience itself. Or its message 
may be reduced to a film form, or re- 
corded on magnetic tape, for later re- 
production by television. While mostly 
as yet the picture part is gray and 
white, the full-color period is just 
rounding the corner.” We need not be 
told that this powerful new gadget has 
become an intimate part of most of the 
homes of the land. People differ in 
their estimates of it; some claim that it 
enriches the lives of our children; others, 
that it has a debasing effect. 

One thing is certain: 
deeply effects the lives of millions of our 
people. The average child spends about 


television 
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as much time seated before the screen 
as he spends in school. To the physi- 
cally handicapped it is a great boon. 
ven tiresome commercials are endured 
by those who have no other distraction 
in life. Those who live in rural areas 
may participate in the life of the city 
if they care to. “Television has prob- 
ably done more to promote ‘common 
learnings’ or a common cultural climate 
among our people generally than all the 
educational forees of the past.” The 
Armed Forces have led the way in the 
efficient use of television and make ex- 
tensive use of this new educational tool. 
They have applied television effectively 
to many phases of their educational and 
training programs. 

Political leaders were quick to adopt 
this powerful instrument in reaching 
their constituency. The American 
people have become acquainted with 
national 
them actually conducted. 
of congressional committees and the 


conventions through seeing 


The doings 


campaign speeches of candidates for 
office have been brought directly to us. 
The President of the United States 
makes use of television to reach and to 
instruct an audience estimated at 45,- 
000,000. Nor have we yet fully com- 
prehended the potentialities of this mar- 
communication. 
power? 


velous means of 
Whence peculiar 
Does television owe its great influence 
to the fact that it can bring personality 
and human reaction very close to those 
who listen and view? The camera 
comes right into the living-room. 
Through television the speaker or the 
teacher can look each of us in the eye; 


comes its 


this produces a marked psychological 
effect. 
macy, a personal something about tele- 


There is a closeness, an inti- 


vision experience that no other means 
of communication can rival. It is the 
pull of personality upon personality. 
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EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION MARCHES ON 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION: 

RESULTS AND PROPOSALS 

Astounding progress has taken place 
in the last few years in the educational 
use of television. This medium is now 
used extensively as a means of inform- 
ing the publie about school and college 
program needs. In many places, ac- 
credited and non-accredited adult edu- 
cation classes of various kinds are con- 
ducted over television. Among the edu- 
cational telecasts must be mentioned 
the general and specifie information 
programs for the publie sponsored by 
colleges. Some colleges offer regular 
on and off campus courses for credit, 
using both open and closed circuits. 
Some school systems conduct regular 
telecasts of enrichment or supplemen- 
tary subject matter for optional use by 
the teacher. Great events or experi- 
ences of educational significance, sue) 
as a presidential inauguration, are 
brought directly into the school. 

The neweomer approaching this field 
for the first time and thinking and plan- 
ning how to make use of it finds that 
many have preceded him, and from 
their experience he can learn much. 
The literature of the field is growing at 
a rapid pace. The educational admin- 
istrator who reads this literature readily 
forms a purpose of using this outstand- 
ing medium as an integral part of his 
school program. The success of pro- 
grams inaugurated by schools of higher 
education and city school systems are a 
great stimulus to educators elsewhere. 

Pittsburgh’s school system  experi- 
mented with teaching elementary school 
(reading, arithmetic, and 
French at the fifth-grade level) to av- 


subjects 


erage-sized classes in their own class- 
room. The class teacher was present 
and taught a lesson related to the tele- 
vised program before and after the tele- 
cast. An analysis and evaluation of 
this television experiment tells us the 


story in a booklet of 66 pages. Here are 
some of the conelusions: 


Under conditions similar to those 
that existed in the demonstration pro- 
grain, there may be little observable 
difference between the instructional 
effectiveness of TV teaching and 
regular classroom teaching. 


Specially selected teachers, each 
giving full time to the production of 
one TV lesson each day, and assisted 
by several specialists, can produce 
lessons which excel those of the aver- 
age classroom teacher in uninter- 
rupted smoothness, continuing clarity 
of presentation, effective transition 
from one type of presentation or idea 
to another, and in the employment of 
visual and enrichment materials. 


TV teaching can make an impor- 
tant contribution to regular classroom 
teaching by presenting enrichment 
programs which are impossible, or 
impractical, for the regular classroom 
teacher to prepare and assemble, es- 
pecially for such subjects as reading, 
social studies, and science. The TV 
visits of Robert Frost, the poet, and 
Fred Berkebile, the author, to the 
20 TV classes were illustrations of 
this value. 


TV lessons seem to lack flexibility 
with regard to individual differences. 
Since TV teachers are likely to pace 
their lessons according to the require- 
ments of the middle 1.Q. group being 
taught, the problem of individual 
differences among pupils in the I[.Q. 
ranges above and below the middle 
group may require considerable at- 
tention from the classroom teachers. 
TV teaching as practiced during the 
demonstration also lacks flexibility in 
timeliness. TV presentations were 
scheduled and presented on prede- 
termined dates, regardless of the 
classes to receive them at those par- 
ticular times. 


Some subjects may lend them- 
selves to TV teaching better than 
others. Elementary school sub- 
jects, sueh as science and_ social 
studies, which require less in the way 
of skills development than reading, 
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arithmetic, or French, and lend them- 
selves to abundant use of enrichment 
materials, may be better suited to 
TV teaching than the subjects of the 
demonstration. 


Because of the value which teach- 
ers and principals placed upon the 
supplementary period for meeting 
individual needs, maintaining desir- 
able  pupil-teacher — relationships, 
carrying on drill and practice activi- 
ties, answering questions, and pro- 
viding for the interaction involved 
in class discussion, it is doubtful if 
TV teaching without supplementary 
classroom instruction can be a satis- 
factory substitute for regular class- 
room teaching at the elementary 
school level. Even with TV teach- 
ing, a teacher seems to be essential 
in the classroom. 


If one may judge by the findings 
in this study, a substantial percent- 
age of classroom teachers are not 
likely to weleome regular TV lessons, 
at least in such subjects as reading 
and arithmetic, as a major part of 
their classroom programs, although 
many of them may welcome the ex- 
perience of using such lessons for a 
limited period of time. 


There probably will not be a seri- 
ous either-or question as far as the 
use of TV and regular classroom 
teaching is concerned, at least at the 
fifth-grade level. The problem is 
more likely to be one of determining 
the judicious use of each type of 
teaching according to situations or 
needs as they develop. 


Parents are not apt to offer much 
resistance to some experimentation 
with TV teaching in the schools. For 
parents, too, open-circuit TV teach- 
ing seems to have an advantage over 
regular classroom instruction in the 
opportunity it provides them for 
viewing the lessons in their homes, 
and thus acquainting themselves with 
the teaching program of the school 
and acquiring a basis for understand- 
ing the problems involved in their 
children’s school progress. 
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QUALIFIED APPROVAL TO DATE 


Other outstanding experiments are 
being conducted in Boston (WGBH- 
TV); in Memphis (WKNO-TYV); in 
Chicago (WTTW-TV); and in St. 
Louis (KETC-TV).' Perhaps the best 
publicized experiment on the elemen- 
tary and secondary level is that con- 
ducted at Hagerstown, Maryland. 
Here, without the aid of proféssional 
technicians, teachers conduct classes in 
twelve areas (one for each grade) in 
two high schools and six elementary 
schools. Months of planing and work- 
ing together during the summer of 
1956 developed an enthusiasm that com- 
pensates for the lack of experience and 
of full technical help. 
teacher in the experiment has but one 


Since each 


class to prepare each day, he can make 
this a well-planned presentation. How- 
ever, it is to be noted that teachers give 
over television what they would give 
in regular classroom lessons. Accord- 
ing to Mr. William M. Brish, super- 
intendent of schools, the project has 
done two things: 1) awakened general 
interest in the instructional process 
throughout the entire system, and 2) 
has set off a chain reaction that is 
stimulating the professional growth of 
teachers. 

We have seen that some teachers who 
have had experience with educational 
television give this educational tool a 
qualified approval. It must be con- 
ceded that some of those who resist 
educational stated 
rather basie objections to its use. It is 
difficult to determine when an opponent 
is moved by prejudice or mere lack of 
knowledge or mere conservatism. In 
many cases opposition is based on 


television have 


'The Joint Council on Educational Tele- 
vision, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., offers detailed advice to those 
who may wish to bring ETV to their com- 
munities. 
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EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION MARC 


practical considerations involving the 
difficulty of using this new medium. 
Opposition is sometimes a mere reac- 
tion against excessive claims made in 
behalf of television as an educational 
device. 

Though many both within and with- 
out the profession may not welcome the 
coming of television into the schools 
and colleges, school people commonly 
keep an open mind, are flexible in their 
attitudes, methods, and procedures, and 
readily adapt themselves to new ideas. 
Few are as vigorous in their denuncia- 
tion as the skeptie who declared, “Here 
and there you see isolated examples of 
masterful teaching and communication. 
But, on the whole, the instructional 
use of ETV appears not to have lived 
up to its promise. Many teachers are 
ready to write it off as just another 
collapsed bubble. We remember well 
how educational radio fell flat on its 
face.” 

There are those who warn that the 
use of television may turn education 
from an active participation by the 
learner in an edueational experience to 
a passive sitting before a television set, 
merely looking and listening to vicari- 
ous experiences. This is possible, and 
is a real peril to children. Parents 
should never permit them to spend hour 
after hour glued to a television set to 
the utter neglect of the play and exer- 
cise that every growing child needs. 
Yecently we read of a man prominent 
in publie life who boasted that his 
children were permitted only two half- 
hour programs per week. It bodes ill 
for the future of the child when he is 
allowed to spend as many hours before 
a television set as he spends in school. 
The day will come, we are convinced, 
when the child may be given oppor- 
tunity to use television as a learning 
device rather than as a play gadget. 

Opposition to television in schools is 


'HES ON 


sometimes based on the hazard it will 
supposedly create of teachers being 
forced out of positions. No multiply- 
ing of the means of communication will 
Tele- 


vision in the classroom can but enhance 


make teachers less necessary. 


their importance; certainly no me- 
chanical contrivance will ever take the 
place of the living teacher in a great 
many of his most important functions. 
The teacher is of inestimable aid to 
pupils in developing in them ability to 
evaluate, exercise critical judgment, 
and do problem solving. The living 
voice and example of the teacher will 
ever remain the chief force in the estab- 
lishing of desirable habits and worthy 
ideals. In educational experience new 
and additional tools for teaching have 
always multiplied the importance and 
need of teachers. The Holy Father has 
rightly emphasized that the good 
teacher is the mightiest factor in edu- 
cation. 

CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION 

FOR EACH INSTITUTION 

Stoddard notes that there is some 
misunderstanding about the matter of 
the cost of television. The cost is no 
small item, but when we measure it 
against the quantity and quality of 
service that educational television is 
designed to render to our schools, it 
should not be difficult for school ad- 
ministrators to recommend the expendi- 
ture. There is the added consideration 
that educational television can more 
than pay its way by offsetting the costs 
involved in additional personnel and 
buildings that would be needed if pres- 
ent schooling arrangements were con- 
tinued but may not be needed if tele- 
vision is used. All new items find their 
way into a budget with difficulty. The 
fact is, writes Stoddard, that it does not 
cost any more or even as much to pro- 
vide adequate closed-circuit television 
equipment in a new school building, or 
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in an old one, as is frequently spent on 
equipment for a shop, laboratory, 
library, cafeteria, gymnasium. 

Much has been accomplished in a 
few short years. Closed-cireuit tele- 
Vision is now in use in 70 or more 
American colleges and __ profesional 
schools. The reservation of over 250 
channels for educational use is an index 
of expectations. Eighteen or more of 
the larger school systems now (1957) 
participate in owning or operating edu- 
‘ational channels or have them directly 
available for their use. A _ potential 
audience of nearly 48,000,000 persons 
is now within reach of operating ETV 
stations. The movement grows apace. 

H. J. Skornia of The National As- 
sociation of Educational Broadeasters 
has estimated that “full-sized educa- 
tional television stations could be built 
on every one of the more than 250 
channels now reserved for education, 
and could be operated for five years at 
a cost approximately two per cent of 
the sum estimated as needed for addi- 
tional school rooms and buildings alone, 
to meet the building requirements of 
the next five years.” There is the very 
real possibility that all of the additional 
building space now being so widely pub- 
licized might not be needed if we could 
find ways of using television effectively. 

Should the schools and colleges con- 
tinue indefinitely to use commercial 
stations for telecasting educational pro- 
grams? 
most cooperative and generous in help- 
ing with ETV programs. They have 
provided valuable time on their sta- 
tions, help in preparing and presenting 


Commercial stations have been 


programs, and even direct financial as- 
sistance in some cases. Twenty-six or 
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more of the larger school systems now 
buy or have been given time over com- 
mercial stations. 

But this is not the solution of the 
problem. Education is a separate job. 
The schools and colleges must have 
their own stations, just as they have 
their own shops, classrooms, libraries, 
and laboratories. It is impossible for 
commercial stations to give away the 
more valuable program hours as a’ per- 
manent policy. The schools must be 
independent and assume the cost of 
their own schedules of service. Soon 
the demand for time will make this 
imperative. 

It is likely that the use of television 
for direct teaching at the college level 
will grow rapidly. A somewhat limited 
experience seems to prove that teach- 
ing at the college level can use tele- 
vision effectively. With this mighty 
instrument colleges can conduct much 
larger classes, both on and off campus. 
This development will relieve the 
teacher shortage, and definite plans ful- 
filling all building requirements for 
maximum television use are now avail- 
able both for new buildings and for 
buildings now in use. It is regrettable, 
of course, that in modern school build- 
ings, even those under construction, 
there is almost universal lack of pro- 
vision for the possible use of television 
in the school program. 

There are certain factors that offer 
stern opposition to the effective intro- 
duction of ETV at the elementary and 
secondary levels, certain roadblocks 
that must be overcome in_ bringing 
about the general use of television in 
the school program. We must postpone 
discussion of these until a later time. 
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Success Stories... . 


of parishes which have twice used the services of 


The Charles J. Francis Company in times of financial need. 


In recent years, many hundreds of parishes have enjoyed and benefitted from the 
fund raising direction of The Charles J. Francis Company, through either individually 
conducted parish programs or participation in diocesan projects directed by our firm. 


Several of these parishes have seen fit to call us back, when confronted with con- 
tinuing growth, to assist them again in meeting the financial problems entailed with 
their progress. 


The Charles J. Francis Company proudly presents the records of the three most 
recent of these “repeat” campaigns. The warm welcome which we receive from the 
parishioners whom we have previously served is highly indicative of their acceptance 
and satisfaction with the direction provided. 


St. Jarlath’s Parish First Campaign—1953 Second Campaign— 1958 
Oakland, California Goal: $175,000 Goal: $175,000 
Realized: $202,000 Realized: $204,000 


(incomplete) 


* * *« * x 


Holy Name Parish First Campaign—1954 Second Campaign—1957 
Omaha, Nebraska Goal: $250,000 Goal: $250,000 
Realized: $275,000 Realized: $263,000 


* * *- * * 


St. Anthony’s Parish First Campaign—1954 Second Campaign—-1957 


Manteca, California Goal: $60,000 Goal: $80,000 
Realized: $73,000 Realized: $84,000 
THE CHARLES J. FRANCIS COMPANY 
1526 The Paseo 1284 Mission 
Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. 
— 
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By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 


Father Parres is Professor of Canon 
Law and Moral Theology at Assumption 
Seminary, San Antonio, Texas. Prior to 
this he taught at St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Perryville, Missouri. He has been editor 
of this department since June, 1957. 


QO UESTIONS Answ KRED 








First Communion Records 

Question: Where ean I find the 
Church’s legislation on the keeping of 
First Communion records? 

SEARCHER 

Answer: Actually there is no general 
legislation which mentions the obliga- 
tion of keeping a separate register of 
First Communions. The Code does 
not list records of First Communions 
among the books which the pastor is to 
keep. Canon 470 states that in addi- 
tion to the registers of Baptism, Con- 
firmation, marriage, and deaths, the 
pastor shall keep as accurately as pos- 
sible a book on the spiritual condition 
of the members of his parish. All these 
records are to be kept according to 
usage approved by the Church or pre- 
scribed by the Ordinary. 

The Roman Ritual repeats the law 
of the Code concerning the parochial 
books.!. Moreover, the Ritual men- 
tions the addition of the fact of ad- 
mission to First Communion to be 
placed alongside the entries in the 
Liber de Statu Animarum (commonly 
called the Census Reecord).2 In the 
titual, then, there is mention of keep- 


Tit. XII, C. I, 1. 
* Tit. XII, C. VI. 


ing a record of the fact of admission to 
First Communion. While there is no 
general legislation concerning the keep- 
ing of a separate book or record of 
First Communions, particular legisla- 
tion on the matter or the custom of 
keeping a separate register of First 
Communions is definitely not contrary 
to law and can even find positive sanc- 
tion in the words of Canon 470 as ap- 
proved manners of keeping useful and 
needed information concerning the 
spiritual conditions of the people of 
the parish. 


Council of Baltimore Penalties 


Question: One often hears that there 
are some excommunications still in 
foree from the Third Council of Balti- 
more. Can you give a listing of these 
excommunications? 

IMMIGRANS 


Answer: There is only one ipso facto 
penalty still in foree from the legisla- 
tion of the Third Council of Baltimore. 
The crime of attempting marriage after 
civil divorce is punished by an excom- 
munication to be incurred ipso facto. 
There is no mention of an excommuni- 
cation or other penalty to be incurred 
ipso facto for this crime in the law of 
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the Code, and the penalty established 
by the Third Council of Baltimore is 
still in effect. The text of the law of 
the Council is: “poenam excommunica- 
tionis statuimus, ordinario reservatam, 
ipso facto incurrendam ab eis qui, post- 


obtinuerint, 
3 


quam divortium  civile 
matrimonium ausi fuerint attentare.” 
It will be noticed that the excommuni- 
‘ation is reserved to the Ordinary. 

The legislation of the Third Council 
of Baltimore gravely prohibits the ob- 
taining of a civil divorce without the 
authorization of the proper ecclesiasti- 
eal authority. This prohibition is sanc- 
tioned with a threat of punishment.* 
The act of obtaining a civil divorce 
without proper permission, however, is 
not punished by an excommunication 
to be ineurred ipso facto in the law of 
the Third Council of Baltimore. Nor 
does the Code contain such a penalty. 
There may be in the inquirer’s diocese 
a local statute inflicting a penalty ipso 
facto for the crime of obtaining a 
civil divorce without proper ecclesiasti- 
‘al authorization. 

Finally, I might mention that it is 
no longer necessary to have recourse 
to the law of the Third Council of 
Baltimore to supplement the law of 
the Code concerning the penalty of ex- 
communication to be incurred for the 
attempt of marriage by a Catholic be- 
fore a non-Catholic minister. Canon 
2319, $1, states that an excommunica- 
tion reserved to the Ordinary is in- 
curred ipso facto by Catholics who 
enter into marriage before a_non- 
Catholic minister contrary to the pre- 
scription of Canon 1063, $1. The 
‘anon referred to, 1063, $1, speaks of 
the prohibition of a marriage before a 
non-Catholic minister either before or 
after marriage in the proper canonical 


® Acta et Decreta 
morensis Terti, n. 
* Op. Cit., n. 127. 


Plenarn’ Balti- 


Concila 


124. 
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form, even if a dispensation from the 
impediment of mixed religion was ob- 
tained. Commentators evidently went 
too far afield in drawing the conclusion 
that the excommunication did not ob- 
tain in the case of two Catholies at- 
tempting marriage before a non-Catho- 
lie minister, or that a Catholie attempt- 
ing marriage with a non-baptized per- 
son before a non-Catholic minister did 
not incur the excommunication, or even 
that a marriage of a Catholie with a 
non-Catholic before a non-Catholic 
minister was not punished by excom- 
munication unless a Catholic ceremony 
preceded or followed the non-Catholic 
ceremony. The law of the Council of 
Baltimore, it was conceded, was clearer 
and included the above instances in 
its scope. 

Pope Pius XII evaluated adversely, 
in a Motu Proprio issued Dee. 25, 1953, 
the opinions which taught that not 
every marriage contracted or attempted 
by Catholics before a non-Catholic 
minister is punished by excommunica- 
tion reserved to the Ordinary. ‘To 
place the matter beyond dispute, the 
Pope ordered the words “contrary to 
the prescription of Canon 1063, $1, to 
be expugned from the text of Canon 
2319, §1.5 


Sacramental Absolution or 
Extreme Unction First? 


Question: In view of your response 
in the December issue concerning the 
greater security afforded a dying and 
unconscious sinner by the administra- 
tion of the Sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion as compared with the imparting of 
Sacramental Absolution, which Sacra- 
ment should be administered first to 
such a person, or to a person who is 
apparently dead? 

LECTOR 


SAAS, XXXXVI. p. 88; ef. Canon Law 


Digest, Supplement, Canon 2319. 




















QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Answer: If the person is merely un- 
conscious and not apparently dead or 
on the point of death, absolution should 
be imparted first. The reason for this 
answer is that Unction is a 
The recipient 


Extreme 
sacrament of the living. 
should, if possible, be in the state of 
grace When the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction is administered. Absolution 
given conditionally to an unconscious 
person or to one who is apparently, 
though not certainly, dead may or may 
not effect the remission of sins and the 
restoration of the sinner to the state of 
grace. However, if the person is actu- 
ally alive and has supernatural attri- 
tion for his sins, even though at least 
apparently there has been no external 
manifestation of sorrow for sins, there 
is some probability that the Sacrament 
of Penance will be administered validly 
and will effect the of the 
sinner to the state of grace. In prac- 


restoration 


tice, time permitting, the probability 
of placing the recipient of Extreme Unc- 
tion in that state of grace through con- 
ditional should 
upon. 


absolution be acted 

If an unconscious subject is on the 
point of death and the priest fears 
that death will can 
annoint the person, he should proceed 
immediately to the annointing with the 
short form. Extreme Unction will 
effect the remission of sins in an other- 
wise capable subject who has at least 
supernatural attrition for his sins even 
though there is no external manifesta- 


occur before he 


tion of sorrow. 

If the subject is apparently dead, 
Extreme Unction should be given im- 
the 


every moment may be precious. 


form, for 
Actu- 
ally, however, since it takes only a 


mediately with short 


moment to say the short form of ab- 
solution, the priest may be able to im- 
part absolution while approaching the 
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person or while removing the cover from 
the oil stock. 


Second Stipend for Bination 


Question: An indult is had in a dio- 
cese permitting the acceptance of a 
second stipend on the occasion of bi- 
nation on Sundays and holydays pro- 
vided the amount of the stipend is sent 
to the bishop to be used for some chari- 
table purpose. A priest has been labor- 
ing under the mistaken notion tliat he 
is permitted to satisfy two obligations 
in justice on these days and keep the 
stipend for the second Mass. What are 
his obligations in regard to the amount 
of the stipends which he has received 
for Masses already said as second 
Masses, after he has become aware of 
his error? 

In Dousr 

Answer: All priests should be aware 
of the general law as found in Canon 
824, $2. If a priest celebrates more 
than one Mass on any day and applies 
one Mass under some title of justice, 
he may not take a stipend for the other 
Mass or Masses. The only exception 
permitted by the eanon mentioned is 
the offering of the three Masses on 
Christmas day. A stipend may be ac- 
cepted for each of the three Masses on 
Christmas, unless one is obliged under 
some title of justice, e.g., the Missa pro 
populo, to offer one of the Masses for 
some other purpose. 

Many bishops have obtained an in- 
dult whereby they may permit priests 
to accept a stipend for a second Mass 
on Sundays and holydays, provided 
the amount of the stipend is given to 
some charitable cause. The Ordinary 
could collect the stipends for the see- 
ond Mass to be applied for the benefit 
of the charitable require 
priests celebrating a second Mass to 


cause and 


apply the Mass according to his in- 


tention. If the celebrant himself re- 
* Sacred Congregation of the Council, May 
9, 1920; cf. Canon Law Digest, I, p. 393-394. 




















QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


ceives the stipend for the second Mass, 
he must send it to the Chancery to be 
used by the bishop according to the 
terms of the indult. 

The obligation of not keeping the 
second stipend permitted by indult and 
of sending it to the bishop is a grave 
one, considering the obligation of 
Canon 824, $2, which is relaxed by the 
indult not in favor of the priest but in 
favor of some charitable purpose. Is 
this, however, an obligation in justice? 

If a priest, without an indult and in 
violation of Canon 824, $2, accepts a 
stipend for a second Mass, the con- 
tract to which justice obliged him has 
been fulfilled when he applies the fruits 
of the Mass according to the intention 
for which the stipend was given. At 
least there is no certain obligation to 
make restitution to the donor of the 
stipend.’ If a priest receives a stipend 
for the application of a second Mass 
by reason of the indult being considered, 
there is an obligation of disposing of 
the stipend according to the terms of 
the indult. This disposition would 
seem to be a donation, binding in 
obedience for the purpose of avoiding 
avarice in the priest and of aiding some 
charitable cause, demanded of the 
priest who makes use of the indult. 
The obligation may be said to have 
been contracted when the priest ap- 
plied the second Mass. The force of 
the obligation remains as long as the 
priest retains the amount of the stipend 
or has become enriched by its use or 
disposition contrary to the terms of the 
indult. 

It would be difficult but not impos- 
sible to suppose a ease of invincible 
ignorance of the general obligation of 
not saying a second Mass for a stipend 
on days when bination may be lawful. 

* Cf. Regatillo, Jus Sacramentarium (ed. 2), 


n. 256; lorio, Theologia Moralis (ed. 3), III, 
n. 203. 
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It may be easier to imagine a case of 
invincible ignorance in the priest who 
thought that the indult allowed him to 
accept and keep a stipend for the 
second Mass. If it is granted that the 
priest was in good faith in believing 
that he could retain the stipend for 
himself, there was no question of for- 
mal sin. 

Would the priest, after having been 
enlightened concerning the terms of the’ 
indult, have an obligation of sending 
in the amount of the stipends for the 
Masses said previously as second 
Masses? The answer, it seems to me, 
will depend on whether or not the 
obligation of donating the amount of 
the stipends was contracted at least 
implicitly when the Masses were said. 
If the predominating intention of the 
priest was to make use of the indult 
which he knew was had in his diocese, 
it seems that this intention would have 
been merely accompanied by _ the 
erroneous judgment that he could keep 
the stipends and that the obligation of 
sending the stipends to the Chancery 
was implicitly accepted when the 
Masses were said. 

However, there can be no doubt that 
a willful violation of Canon 824, §2, 
would be possible even if one had 
exact knowledge of the terms of the 
indult being considered. A priest could 
simply intend not to use the indult and 
to violate Canon 824, §2, by accepting 
a stipend for a second Mass when bi- 
nating. Prescinding from a considera- 
tion of the sin he would thus commit, 
he would not have an obligation of 
sending the amount of the stipend to 
the Chancery. In the case under con- 
sideration it might be difficult to prove 
that the obligation of sending the sti- 
pends to the Chancery was impliciily 
contracted when the second Masses 
were said. It could be argued that the 
priest’s intention, made in good faith, 














QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


was to make the stipends his own with- 
out any obligation of giving them to 
the charitable cause, and that this in- 
tention was his 
erroneous judgment concerning the na- 
ture of the indult. 
material violation of the prohibition 
of Canon 824, $2, and not a use of the 
indult. 

In view of the latter possible inter- 
pretation of the matter, I should find 
it difficult to state that there would in 
every case be an obligation in obedi- 


formed because of 


Hence there was a 


ence, as mentioned, regarding the sti- 
pends which the priest has retained for 
second said while laboring 
under the mistaken notion that he was 
permitted by indult to satisfy 
obligations in justice on days when bi- 
nation was lawful and to keep the sti- 
pend for the second Mass. 


Masses 


two 


Sacristan and Chalice, Paten 
Question: Is there any reason why 
a sister who is in charge of the sacristy 
of the church or even a lay sacristan 
could not wash the inside of the chalice 
and paten? I refer to the washing of 
these sacred vessels after their purifica- 
tion at Mass. 
PERTURBATUS 


Answer: I know of no reason why 
the task of washing or cleaning the 
inside of these sacred vessels cannot be 
performed by a sister in charge of the 
sacristy or even by a laymen in charge 
of the sacristy. 

Canon 1306, §2, states that purifica- 
tors, palls, and corporals which have 
been used in the Sacrifice of the Mass 
are to be given a first washing by 
clerics in major orders. There is no 
mention of a first washing of a chalice 
or paten to be made by a cleric in 
major orders. The reason is quite ob- 
vious. These vessels should have been 
sufficiently purified at Mass by the 
priest. 
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Moreover paragraph one of Canon 
1306 orders care to be taken that the 
chalice together with the paten and, 
before their washing, purificators, palls, 
and corporals, which were used in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, are touched 
only by clerics or those who have the 


custody of them. Thus, even laymen 
who have charge of the sacristy and the 
sacred vessels may touch the chalice 
and the paten. No distinction is made 
between the inside and the outside. 
Only the washing of purificators, etc., 
is to be done by clerics in major orders. 
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NOW IS THE ACCEPTABLE TIME 


Timely Thoughts from the Lives 
of Great Penitents 


By VY. REV. MSGR. THOMAS A. MEEHAN 


Written in a clear, forthright style, the book avoids the 
sanctimonius approach and speaks the language of to- 
day. The lives of those who are considered range 
through the centuries, but the problems and the solu- 
tions are as modern as TV and as timely as today’s 
newspaper. 

12 mo. 162 pages, $2.75 
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Missionary Work 


BY REV. EDWARD L. MURPHY, S.J. 
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Book Reviews 





Out of the Mouth 
of Princeton Babes 
THE UNSILENT GENERATION. Edited by 

Otto Butz (Rinehart & Company, 

Inc., New York, 1958), 189 pages. 

$2.95. 

It is ironical when within a very 
short period of time two books appear, 
one of which gives the syndrome of the 
academic illness and the other ‘the 
proper etiology. The two works are: 
The Unsilent Generation, edited by 
Professor Otto Butz, and Reflections on 
Maritain. The 
syndrome is very articulately detailed 
in this nameless symposium of eleven 
Princeton college seniors’ attitudes to- 
ward themselves and their world. Per- 
haps it is unwise to consider this syn- 
drome to be as widespread as both the 
jacket of this short book of 189 pages 
and the ten-column treatment in Life 
magazine have made it out to be. There 
are only eleven very frank and out- 
spoken short biographies and, despite 
both jacket and Life magazine, the edi- 
tor himself restrains any tendency to 
universalize. Professor Butz lays no 
claim to any scientifically representa- 
tive sample. 

We found this account of student 


America by Jacques 


academic life a depressing smog of 
answers to such serious questions as to 
what they want out of life; what they 
want to contribute to life; how their 
background has affected them in these 
matters; what their attitudes are on 
happiness, success, security, God, edu- 
sation, marriage, family, and their own 


generation. Maritain refers in_ his 


litany of American illusions to the 
American conception of life as a con- 
tinuation of the 18th-century optimis- 
tic views on Man and Nature. Is there 
evidence of such an illusion in this 
work, the illusion of the natural good- 
ness of man in the Rousseauist sense? 
Read the essay, A Gentleman’s Son, 
and discover whether this American is 
not suffering from a most contemptible 
form of hubris. For him Princeton is 
producing the new élite, the new class 
of America’s liberals, “men of intelli- 
gence, good education, a sense of public 
responsibility, a deep-rooted commit- 
ment to Western civilization’s basic hu- 
manistic values, and a capacity for in- 
dependent judgment.” This same stu- 
dent dislikes the man with a social in- 
feriority complex, is convinced that 
American business, governmental, as 
well as educational élite are coming to 
consist of people like himself, denies 
that Prineetonians are conceited, snob- 
bish, or brash, although in himself he 
believes that the single factor that has 
been developed in his character is his 
intellectual self-confidence. Frankly 
he tells us of the country-club reputa- 
tion of Princeton which has allowed 
him to be just two-fifths of his time on 
the campus, two-fifths away having a 
wonderful time, and the last fifth travel- 
ing back and forth. Only parental ob- 
jections postponed “the formalities” of 
the marriage to the young lady of his 
choice, but they did not postpone its 
satisfactions. When 
caused them to stop seeing each other, 
the young senior experienced no diffi- 


circumstances 
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culty “in finding and occasionally se- 
ducing interesting females.” The pride 
of this same senior will not allow him 
to remain silent about the fact that he 
actually fell asleep beside an anxious 
Miss America finalist who told him that 
“he was the first person who had ever 
turned down the opportunity.” 
Assuredly the principal American il- 
lusion of the self-sufficiency of man in 
the Rousseauist and Pelagian sense is 
evident throughout these pages. That 
self-sufficiency is not manifest only in 
the security of its own humanistic 
stronghold but it becomes creative of 
its own moral code. In an essay To 
Decide for Oneself we are advised by a 
senior, who himself would resent any 
heteronomous judgment, that the most 
serious error is to equate morality with 
religion. Religion for him is a matter 
of personal faith, of belief in something 








successful 
FUND RAISING 


Are you located in a town where it is 
difficult to secure enough funds to ac- 
complish the things which you would 
like to do? It will probably interest 
you to know that practically every one 
of the leading Catholic welfare organi- 
zations was once in the same position. 


Urgent Appeals Are Favored 


These forward-facing priests KNEW that 
most good Catholics would rather support an 
out-of-town cause which is URGENT than a 
local one where the need isn’t great. So, 
instead of merely HOPING for the things 
they wanted, these priests transformed this 
hope into CASH by bringing their problem to 
the attention of Catholics in other sections 
of the country. 


500.000 Catholics 


You can do the same by soliciting the support 
of the half million Catholic men and women 
whose names appear in our master card files. 
To enable you to select the group best suited 
to your appeal, the names have been divided 
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single and married women—contributors— 
elderly people—etc. Our folder HPR gives 
further information. A copy is yours for the 
asking. 
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unprovable. There cannot be any ab- 
solute or unchanging moral law and 


there cannot be anything inherently or 
absolutely wrong with pre-marital or 
extra-marital sexual intercourse. The 
only criterion of the wrongness of such 
liaisons is whether somebody is hurt 
physically, morally or spiritually by 
such an act. Where there is no regret 
or remorse, only joy, there can be no 
immorality. This senior tells us that 
there has never been any remorse be- 
tween himself and the young ladies he 
has taken up with, and, consequently, 
there has been no sin according to his 
standards, 

This same student, proposing apo- 
dictically his own absolute standard of 
sin being equated with remorse, tells 
us that he regards the Roman Catholic 
religion with disgust and the Jesuits as 
completely unworthy of respect. He 
maintains that it is not the function of 
a college to propose truth (Is his own 
relativistic position to be identified with 
truth???), and his anger is intense when 
he reflects upon the efforts of the Catho- 
lie chaplain at Princeton to make this 
self-evident proposition about the fune- 
tion of a university at least hearable 
within the liberal Babel of permitted 


voices on the Princeton campus. The 
great value of Princeton is, for this 


senior, “its efforts to expose the student 
to all viewpoints, to release him from 
the inevitable narrow assumptions that 
govern the upbringing of most young- 
sters, and let the individual, after he 
has tried to understand all the impor- 
tant motivations and valuations which 
held throughout history 


men have 


search his soul and his experiences for 
the values he shall adopt.” Such is the 
Absolute of the Liberal. 

The perceptive reader will find fertile 
ground in these essays for distinguishing 
real wisdom from mere knowledge, but 
he will come away from the book con- 
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tury decline of the Middle Ages. 

(Orig. $3.50) 85¢ 


SAINTS AND OURSELVES 


Edited by Philip Caraman, S. J. 
Twenty-four outstanding Catholic 
writers present biographical sketches 
of their favorite saints. 

(Orig. $5.50 in2 volumes) 95¢ 


SUPERSTITION CORNER 


Sheila Kaye-Smith. An exciting novel 
of a brave girl and her struggle to 
keep the faith in Elizabethan Eng- 
land. (Orig. $3.75) 65¢ 
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St. John of the Cross. A classic guide 
to mysticism by the saint who is 
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THE CITY OF GOD 


St. Augustine. One of the world’s 
great Christian classics, especially 
abridged for modern readers. Intro- 
duction by Etienne Gilson. $1.45 


CANA IS FOREVER 
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sels for before and after marriage — 
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little wisdom in 


with 


that there is 


confrontation 


vineed 
the 
processes where there is little reverence, 


educational 
humility and respect for ontological 
truth. Herein for most of these seniors 
truth is creable by the liberal intelli- 
gence and it is only before the tribunal 
of that 
there is need for any genuflection. 
Tuomas A. Wassmer, 8.J., Pa.D. 


autonomous intelligence that 


Voluntary Unionism 


VOLUNTARY UNIONISM FOR FREE AMERI- 

cans. By John E. Coogan, S.J. 

It has been most encouraging in re- 
cent months to the interest 
shown by the clerical reviews in the 
evaluation of Right-to-Work 
More encouraging, how- 


witness 


moral 
legislation. 
ever, has been an almost fair presenta- 
tion of both sides of this question in 
the Where 
zealous priest and lay columnists (who 


diocesan weeklies. once 
almost begrudgingly, it would appear, 
acknowledged that the captains of labor 
were also heir to the effects of original 
sin) met little or no opposition to their 
labor-management now the 
laity is given an opportunity to see 
that the proposition that Right-to- 
Work laws are just and beneficial is 


views, 


not anathema. One of the priests most 


responsible in setting the record straight 
in this regard is Fr. John E. Coogan, 
S.J., chairman of Detroit, University’s 
department of sociology, and author of 
the present work. 

Immediately let it be stated that this 
32-page pamphlet is published by the 
National Right to Work 
1025 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, 
D. C., and the publishers will send you 
This in- 


Committee, 


the first copy free of charge. 
nocuous statement will assuredly be the 
occasion of rare illogic on the part of 
a few opponents of RTW. It may have 
evoked a similarly, 
Msgr. Carney remarked in the intro- 


chuckle, when 
duction to his speech before the Catho- 
lie Theological Society of America last 
vear in opposition to RTW, that he 
had a bit of trouble securing NCWC 
appraisals of RTW, whereas he was 
swamped with free copies of Fr. Ed- 
ward A. Keller’s The Case for Right-to- 
Work 
Foundation in Chicago. 


Laws published by Heritage 
It may have 
been good for a laugh, and that is about 
all, since no inference bearing on the 
merits of the question could be drawn. 
And, of course, Msgr. Carney meant 
none drawn. 
Catholie writer or columnist would ever 


such to be Since no 


want to see a blackout on a defense of 


RTW when such Catholie leaders as 
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publishers of The Catholic World, 
Information Magazine, Paulist 
Pamphlets, Techniques for 
Convert-makers 


when they ask about 


here’s the reprint that gives your people . 
the answers to critics! Does the Church’s rep V1 V2 LS 


fight against indecent books and films con- 
flict with the First Amendment? Does the 


Church “force’’ its moral views on others? 
How about “pressure groups’? Economic Cy 'Z 


boycotts? The Legion of Decency and the 


N.O.D.L.?. Here—in popular Q & A form 
is the ammunition your people need! 
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priest in medical matters?” ‘‘How does the doctor decide whether 
to save the mother or baby in a difficult childbirth?” “Can a 
hysterectomy be performed in a Catholic hospital?” ‘“Isn’t rhythm 
just another name for birth control?” Here are actual tape-recorded 
passages from a frank TV interview with a Catholic doctor—reprint 
of a powerful article in Information Magazine that’s one of the best 
explanations yet of a misunderstood area. 
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the Bishops of the Civil Province of 
Quebec, Archbishop Muench and the 
late Cardinal Griffin of England have 
felt secure in defending such legislation, 
they will certainly rejoice that both 
sides of the question are available to 
Catholies. 

Father Coogan is to be congratulated 
for his wholly objective presentation 
and his priestly refraining from any 
form of invective in this heated con- 
troversy. If he never convinces his 
critics, his behavior is unquestionably 
edifying. He defends Right-to-Work 
legislation with unassailable logic in 
applying moral principles. It is re- 
spectfully urged that readers of this 
announcement (for such it is rather 
than a book review) secure a copy of 
Voluntary Unionism for Free Ameri- 
cans. 

JAMES J. MADIGAN 


Gregory Dix Answered 


ANGLICAN ORDINATIONS IN THE REIGN 
OF QUEEN Mary. By Charles Hoare, 
Father of Sion (St. Leonards-On- 
Sea, Sussex, England, 1958), pp. 35. 
Undoubtedly the enfant terrible 

among Anglican controversialists of 

the past quarter of a century was, until 
his death a year or so ago, Dom Greg- 
ory Dix, O.S8.B., monk of Anglican 

Nashdom Abbey, England. He won 

enduring fame and world recognition 

when he published his monumental 
treatise on the liturgy of his Church, 

Shape of the Liturgy (1943). Quite as 

well known, if not more so, is Dix’s 

brief booklet, first published October, 

1944, revised 1956. It is a single chap- 

ter of this work, The Question of An- 

glican Orders, Letters to a Layman, 
that Father Hoare has undertaken to 
subject to critical analysis. 

Dom Gregory’s booklet has been 
hailed by his communion as an unan- 
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swerable reply to Leo XIII’s Apostol- 
icae Curae which, in 1896, condemned 
as wholly invalid Anglican ordinations. 
Dix’s 1944-1956 work purported to 
render invalid the judgment of the papal 
condemnation. His treatise bears all 
the outward evidences of sound and 
reliable scholarship. His conclusions 
appear to be logical deductions from 
the “facts” he often gratuitously in- 
vents to support his thesis. At least he 
is consistent and inveterate in his pres- 
entation of downright errors and more 
perilous half-truths as historical facts. 

Father Hoare does not rely to Dix’s 
entire work; he limits his criticism to 
one chapter, to the four or five pages 
which Dix captions “The Roman Re- 
jection of Anglican Ordinations in the 
Reign of Queen Mary.” Quite chari- 
tably, Father Hoare’s basis for his reply 
to this particular chapter is Dix’s per- 
sonal declaration that he shall be 
“orateful for any corrections of fact or 
other criticisms.” Our English priest 
has taken Dom Gregory at his word— 
has literally accepted the invitation to 
correct the faults which vitiate the An- 
glican apologetic. 

This Father Hoare succeeds unques- 
tionably in doing by a fair and accurate 
and precise exegesis of the four docu- 
ments which Dix contended gave away 
the Leonine case of 1896. These docu- 
ments crystallized between 1553 and 
1555 the important papal pronounce- 
ments on Anglican ordinations of Popes 
Julius IIT and Paul 1V—the very docu- 
ments which Leo XIII consulted three 
centuries later to enable him to adjudi- 
vate a case that had troubled theolo- 
gians and historians since the substitu- 
tion of the Edwardine Ordinal for the 
Catholic Pontifical in 1550. 

Anglicans today, as Anglicans yester- 
day, avoid as much as possible the 
framework of the historical context. 
To admit its force impales them on the 
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horns of a fateful dilemma. But the 
framework persists, fourfold at that: 
two pronouncements of Julius III form 
its vertical sides; two of Paul IV its 
horizontal. That is why Father Hoare’s 
pamphlet is so very valuable. In fact, 
unbiased critics are going to find it un- 
answerable. 

While this excellent reply to Dom Dix 
has been published abroad, we wish to 
express the hope that American priests, 
whose interest or, perhaps, concern in- 
volves the reading of such a pamphlet, 
will not hesitate to place their own 
order and will bring it to the attention 
of pamphleteers and diocesan directors 
of pamphlet distribution. It is too val- 
uable a work to stay at home. The 
cover advises that Anglican Ordina- 
tions in the Reign of Queen Mary is 
directly obtainable from Father Hoare, 
25 Upper Maze Hill, St. Leonards-On- 
Sea, Sussex, England. 


PAu. R. Rust, O.M.I. 
Bridewell Revisited 


THE Lire oF ROBERT SOUTHWELL, POET 
AND Martyr. By Christopher Dev- 
lin, (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
N. Y., 1957), pp. x + 367. $5.00. 
Fourth of a Jesuit quadvirate—the 

other three, Campion, Gerard, Weston— 

to be singled out within the past three 
vears for especial remembrance, Father 

Robert Southwell, Elizabethan poet- 

martyr, become the object of 

Christopher Devlin’s affectionate trib- 

ute. First published in England by 

Longman’s in 1956, its enthusiastic re- 

ception warranted this American edi- 

tion brought out by a New York pub- 
lisher. Not only is infamous Bridewell, 

London, revisited, but other buildings 

as infamous—the Tower, the Gatehouse, 

torturer Topcliff’s den of horror in his 
own Each in its distinctive 
manner proved but a stepping-stone to 

Tyburn’s Tree. 


has 


home. 
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CHURCH HISTORY 


Volume !: Christian Antiquity 


DR. KARL BIHLMEYER. Revised by 
Dr. Herman Tuchle. Translated by Vic- 
tor E. Mills, O.F.M. The greatest three- 
volume Church history, ‘‘Bihlmeyer- 
Tiichle,”” is now ready in an English 
translation. The work is a monument of 
German historiography and an essential 
“desk book’’ for anyone who concerns 
himself with the history of the Catholic 
Church. $8.50 





THE PAPACY 


Its Origins and Historical Evolution 


PAOLO BREZZI. Translated by Rev. 
Henry J. Yannone. Traces the develop- 
ment of the papal institution as seen 
against the setting of its various periods, 
and exemplified by its more typical 
representatives. Shortly $3.50 





COMPARATIVE LITURGY 


ANTON BAUMSTARK. Revised by 
Dom Bernard Botte, O.S.B. Translated 
by Dr. F. L. Cross. The first English 
translation of the epoch-making introduc- 
tion to comparative liturgy written by 
the scholar who actually devised the 
discipline. Baumstark’s work helped 
to change the face of liturgical studies in 
our country. $6.50 





OUR LADY OF LOURDES 


MSGR. JOSEPH DEERY. Illustrated 
with over 70 photographs, this is the 
most moving book on Lourdes yet written. 
“It will be difficult to find a work that 
can claim to be more complete in its 
treatment of the shrine of Lourdes.’’— 
Archbishop J. C. McQuaid of Dublin 

$4.00 
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“« HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 


Now Complete 


SUMMA OF THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Selected Texts from the Writings of 
LOUIS OF GRANADA, OP. 
Translated and Adapted by 
JORDAN AUMANN, O-P. 


This is the best synthesis of the 
spiritual doctrine of Fray Louis of 
Granada that has ever been 
published. It is not a mere col- 
lection or anthology, but a care- 
fully arranged grouping of pass- 
ages selected from the complete 
works of Granada. 


The chapters of the Summa of the 
Christian Life have been arranged 
in the order of the questions of the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, so that the present com- 
pilation enjoys the greatest theo- 
logical unity. Moreover, it serves 
as a practical and inspiring ex- 
position of the theological doc- 
trine of the Angelic Doctor. 


The Summa of the Christian Life is 
meant to be a compendium or 
guide for the formation of the 
perfect Christian. The theme of 
this work is the same as that of all 
the spiritual writings of Fray 
Louis: that the true Christian 
lives in and for Christ. 


Vol. |, God and the created universe 


Vol. Il, Man's happiness; grace and 
law; sin and the virtues....$4.95 


Vol. lil, The life and death of Christ; 
the sacraments; the last things. . 
rreyerrreree Terrie $4.75 
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The Elizabeth-Burghley regime, not 
at all unlike the Nazi regime of two 
decades ago and that of the Communist 
today, is the setting for Father Dev- 
lin’s fascinating rediscovery of the au- 
thor of An Humble Supplication and 
The Burning Babe. Light of no small 
brilliance is also thrown upon staunch 
Catholie recusant families, like the 
Vaux’s, upon vascillating and wavering 
families, such as the martyr’s own, and 
even upon Master William Shake- 
speare: “Thus, it may be claimed with 
some probability, that Robert South- 
well’s last service to English letters was 
to rouse Shakespeare to a loftier con- 
ception of the divine spark within him.” 

While this is not the first life of 
Southwell—Pierre Janelle’s Robert 
Southwell the Writer antedates Dev- 
lin’s—it sets its sights on aspects of the 
martyr’s career which the massive 
Janelle work practically bypasses and 
gives a rounded view of Southwell as 
priest, writer, apostle, martyr. In so 
doing it literally sparkles with passages 
which make its reading a genuine de- 
light, e.g., “tall houses blinked in the 
half-light like candles at a Requiem.” 
One is inclined to believe that Blessed 
Thomas was looking hopefully and 
longingly all the while toward Tyburn 
and the sacrament of his sacrifice for 
England’s Protestants when he com- 
posed the unforgettable line of his 
Burning Babe, “So will I melt into a 
bath to wash them in my blood.” 

C. PRENDIVILLE 


A Word on Recent Publications 


The Making of Church Vestments. 
By Graham Jenkins. If you fancy 
yourself a tailor or if you have friends 
in the parish (probably female) who 
do vestments, or are willing to try their 
hand at it, this is their vademecum. 
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Even if you are only interested in vest- 
ments—most priests are—this is worth 
the modest price. It gives, briefly, the 
origin and development of all the chief 
pieces of liturgical garb, and goes on to 
show the practical approach to their 
manufacture, including eighteen photo- 
graphic features. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md., 32 pp., $.95. 


Live in the Holy Spirit. By Rev. 
Bruno M. Hagspiel, 8.V.D. Practical 
is the word for this series of confer- 
ences for religious women. For priests 
whose duties include the giving of re- 
treats and individual conferences to 
sisters, this work is surely a valuable 
addition to their library of source mate- 
rial. It goes over the familiar ground 
of the vows and rules, but with a down- 
to-earth touch that highly recommends 
itself for the specified purpose. Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 170 pp., 
$3.50. 


The Meaning of Christmas. By A. 
M. Avril, O.P., translated by 8. O. 
Palleske. A series of sermons on the 
Christmas eycle, running from first 
Sunday of Advent until sixth Sunday 
after Epiphany. Stresses the liturgy; 
useful for sermon material for that pe- 
riod as well as for spiritual reading. 


Fides, Chicago 19, Ill., 153 pp., $2.75. 


One in Christ. By Illtud Evans, O.P. 
A small but meaningful book on the 
theme of Christo-centrism of the 
Church’s life through the Mass. The 
writer is at home with his treatise; he 
is the well-known English Dominican 
Prior of St. Dominic’s London. Fides, 
Chicago, 19, Ill., 82 pp., paperbound. 

A.M.C. 


English and Irish Publications 


Cosmology for All by Edwin Rab- 
bitte is one of a series of books from 
the Mercier Press, Cork. It is not even 
a simple textbook on cosmology, but 
an encouragement to further study. 
We have to confess that the book fails 
in its task by using terminology which 
will be new and strange to the general 
reader for whom it is intended. Even 
when the terms are explained, the ex- 
planation itself is couched in words 
which must bewilder those unfamiliar 
with the expressions of the Scholastics. 

D. B. Wyndham-Lewis offers, from 
Sheed and Ward, a new study of Doctor 
Rabelais, which may well be described 
as a guinea’s worth of the joy of life, 
seasoned with irony and commonsense. 
It would be a mistake to take these 
pages too seriously or to regard them as 
a critical study. The author just wants 
to live and laugh with his hero and 
make his readers see him as the great 
rollicking fellow he was. 

From the Dominican publishing 
house of Blackfriars has come Meister 
Eckehart Speaks, edited and _ intro- 
duced by Otto Karrer. Composed of 
short, unconnected paragraphs, the 
book reminds the reader of The Imita- 
tion of Christ and makes one wish for 
more from the same source. 

From the Irish province of the same 
Order is published The Irish Domini- 
cans by that renowned convert, Dr. 
D.D.C. Pochin-Mould. It is a story 
packed with human interest, thrills and 
pathos. Restoration, revolution, exile— 
all have their place in the account, 
which is helped by some fresh and origi- 
nal illustrations. 

As we should expect, Fr. Philip 
Hughes’ A Popular History of the Re- 
formation is already being widely ac- 
claimed. Hollis and Carter are the 
publishers. Msgr. Hughes is already 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 








The complete 
book review of 


SprRITUAL RICHES OF THE 
Rosary Mysteries. By Charles 
J. Callan, O.P., and John F. 
McConnell, M.M. (Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., N. Y.) $3.95. 


The reputation of the authors guar- 
antees the success of the purpose for 
which this new volume on the Rosary 
was written. That purpose is to lay a 
solid scriptural, theological, and histori- 
cal background to each of the fifteen 
Mysteries and to explain in what each 
Mystery consists. Moreover, the auth- 
ors, not content with instructing, lead in 
the recitation of the Rosary with de- 
velopments of a highly spiritual nature 
and point out the practical fruits to be 
derived therefrom for Christian living. 
They envisage a course of conferences in 
which one or two Mysteries are thus 
completely covered. After the series is 
ended, no doubt can remain about the 
richness of the meaning of the Rosary 
Mysteries and of their universal applica- 
tion to a fully integrated spirituality. 


The treatment of the Rosary in this 
manner is praiseworthy beyond words. 
It affords a sure antidote to sentimental- 
ism and shallow pietism. The Rosary 
is given the true place it should occupy 
in the spiritual life, that is immediately 
after the Sacraments, meriting precious 
graces in virtue of its excellence as one 
of the foremost sacramentals. There is 
always danger that the recitation of the 
Rosary will lull the soul into a sort of 
devotional sleep, unprofitable and even 
dangerous in face of the realities of the 
spiritual combat. Thorough meditation 
of these chapters will certainly dispell 
those dreamy dronings of Paters and 
Aves, and awake the stirrings of an active 
search for perfection based on the Joy- 
ful, Sorrowful and Glorious Mysteries 
of our Faith. 


( This is the complete review exactly as pub- 
lished in the February, 1958, issue of 
Emmanuel. ) 
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such an established historian that the 
only question that arises about this 
book is whether the attempt to con- 
dense his three large volumes into such 
small space has been successful. Not 
only is it successful, it is masterly. 
Msgr. Hughes has produced yet an- 
other tragedy of the Reformation in its 
true perspective. 

The secular house of Hodder and 
Stoughton are the publishers of St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux by the former 
parish priest of Walsingham, Fr. Bruno 
Seott-James. One cannot, unfortu- 
nately, give the book unstinted praise. 
Many of its pages are rather dull, 
stereotyped clichés abound and the 
treatment of the Saint’s spirituality is 
deficient. One is not very happy, either, 
about Fr. James’ judgment of the im- 
plications of the Crusades. However, 
with these and other small reservations, 
we are happy to draw attention to yet 
another study of one of the greatest 
Doctors of the Church. 


From another secular house, Peter 
Davies, comes God’s Bandit, a life of 
Don Luigi Orione by converted-Com- 
munist Douglas Hyde. The son of an 
Italian road-mender, Orione became 
one of the greatest youth and rescue 
workers of our day. He died in 1940, 
having founded the Sons of Divine 
Providence. Mr. Hyde tells his story 
with vigor and tenderness. He is al- 
ways most readable and he never fails 
to bring the characters to life. 


Miracles Still Happen, from Burns, 
Oates, is another book about Lourdes— 
not just another, but one of the best. 
While it is evident that the author, who 
uses the nom de plume, G. B. Sandhurst, 
is no doctor, he has managed to avoid 
the faults with which we are familiar 
in much Lourdes literature. Eminent 
medical men are already praising his 
work. 





| 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Rose of Peru by Olive Mary Scanlon, 
published by Gill of Dublin, is a simple, 
moving life of St. Rose of Lima. Pos- 
sibly it will be too unquestioning for 
most priest readers. Another life is 
that of Don Bosco by Lancelot Shep- 
pard from Burns, Oates. The author 
was brave to embark on the life of one 
of the best known 
times, 


saints of modern 
and wise to concentrate on the 
champion of youth, the leader, the 
genius St. John was, rather than on the 
marvels with which life abounds. 

The Mercier Press offers another in 
the translation from the Cahiers Laen- 
nec entitled New Problems in Medical 
Ethics, edited by Dom Peter Flood. 
In spite of the difficulties in translating 
and editing a work of such diversity, 
these books are succeeding in presenting 
much reliable information which is not 
so easily obtainable elsewhere. The 
section about castration is so brief as 
to be misleading. That on “The Church 
and the Dissolution of the Marriage 
Bond” will probably be the reason most 
priests have for buying the book. 

Psychiatry for All also comes from 
the Mercier Press and is also one of 
a series. The title alone will shock 
most thinking people. Nor will the 
effect of the shock be removed by a 
study of the book. The author is Dr. 
Herman Dobblestein. Sentences like 
the following are more than enough to 
dissuade anyone from taking the book 
very seriously: “It is of advantage to 
be able to see through a rival in healthy 
competition so that one may supplant 
him. No one wants to fail to get on.” 

From the same Press we have also 
Temperament, Nerves and the Soul by 
Rev. Josef Massmann, P.S.M., which is 
far more successful than Psychiatry for 
All, even if it is rather superficial in its 
treatment of the disease of scruples. 
FRANCIS J. RIPLEY 
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EDITORIAL 


The Parish Team 


yy ithin a month or so, a fresh crop of clear-browed young priests, aglow 
with the unforgettable exaltation of recent ordination, will take their places as new 
assistants in the parishes of our land. It is a momentous occasion for them when they 
walk into their first assignments and announce to their pastors (in perhaps uncertain 
tones): “Well, Father (or Monsignor), here Iam.” It is a day of importance to Father 
(or Monsignor) as well. 

Canon 476, $3, provides material for reflection. It reads: “The appointment of as- 
sistants is the prerogative not of the pastor but of the Bishop, the pastor having been 
heard—audito parocho—in the matter.” He is, please note, “to be heard,” but he cannot 
be sure who will occupy the enviable post of his new curate. 

It is a testimony to the divine character of the Catholic Church that bachelors can 
live together with the entente cordiale prevailing in most rectories. A profound sense of 
teamwork, elevated to the supernatural order by grace, alone explains it. Despite 
human foibles, not erased by the oil of ordination, the clergy see one another as partners 
in an enterprise of eternal significance. 

There is an ancient Persian fable that tells of a farmer who tried to cultivate his field 
with a bull and a mule hitched to the plow. The bull pulled one way and the mule an- 
other. The plowman managed as best he could, since he had no other means. He 
sowed the seed as the mismatched team had plowed. 

When harvest time came, he looked for the crop he counted on for his family’s sup- 
port, and wept to behold that the irregularities of the furrows had caused some seed to 
fall in hollow spots, where it had rotted in the stagnant water. Other seed had fallen on 
high spots, where it dried up for want of moisture. 

God is the plowman in the parable, and the application is too evident to require 
comment. 

As time draws near for the tremulous announcement: “Well, Father (or Monsignor), 
here I am,” the wise provision of a Synodal statute of a large Eastern diocese has special 
pertinence. “Parish priests,” it decrees, “shall treat their assistants with kindness and 
liberality, shall give them responsibilities, proportioned to their maturity, in the various 
fields of parochial work, and shall afford them experience in administration. Assistants 
shall show to their parish priests, as their lawful superiors, obedi- 
ence, honor and a most ready willingness to assist in all the 
ministry of the faithful.” 

As a sage pastor once remarked to a clerical gathering: “The 
best policy is to start with an assistant on the basis that he is a 
gentleman; a priest like ourselves. Let him use his initiative; 
guide him and confide in him. Assistants, remember that your 
association with your pastor can make or break you.” 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 
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| OUR SLOGAN FOR THE MONTH 


The Cost is not in building—but in failing to Build 






OUR HELPFUL HINT 
FOR THE MONTH 






Plan for your Summer and Fall campaigns Now! 


DID YOU KNOW... 


Summer campaigns are very successful, especially in 
summer resorts. 


There were 47 million children under 18 years of age in the 
United States in 1950. This total is expected to exceed 67 
million by 1965. 


Our Increased Weekly Giving Plan is proving extremely 
effective when following a previous building fund campaign. 


If You Need Money For .. . Write, Phone or Wire Collect 


Executive Offices: 





AY CO Sey, Oe ee Professional Bidg., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
A NEW PAROCHIAL OR HIGH SCHOOL BAker 5-2664 
REDUCTION OF MORTGAGE OR DEBT Midwestern Office: 


312 E. Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


A DIOCESAN APPEAL MOTHER HOUSE ' 
Branch Offices: 
AN INCREASE IN WEEKLY PARISH INCOME New York Miami 
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ORGANIZED EXCLUSIVELY FOR CATHOLIC FUND RAISING 











EASTER VIGIL 


Ceremonies 


NEW PASCHALITE 


CANDLES add richness and 
beauty to the Easter Vigil 
ceremony. 


Designed especially for use in 
the Holy Saturday Vigil, Paschalite 
Candles carried by acolytes or 
trustees become a rich counter- 
part of the Paschal Candle itself 
and add an appropriate touch of 
newness to this beautiful rite. 


Made of 100% pure natural beeswax, decorated in red and 
gold raised wax ornamentation. The Paschalite is marked with 
the Cross, the letters Alpha and Omega and the numerals of the 


year. Size 934” x 14%”. 


PASCHALITES (packed in individual tubes 6 to a case) $1 5.00 


PASCHALITE HOLDERS, HOLDER HANDLES, 
HOLDER ADAPTERS (packed 6 of each in separate box) 4.50 








HOLY SATURDAY CANDLES 
Held by the Congregation During the Easter Vigil 


Your parishioners can now actively participate in the 
Lumen Christi ceremonies with these Holy Saturday 
Candles. The source of their light is the Paschal Candle. 
To reflect its purity, it is only fitting that they also be of 
100% pure natural beeswax. 

Will & Baumer Congregation Candles are fashioned in 
the traditional cierge shape reminiscent of the early days 
of the Church. They are simple and safe to use and 
economical in cost. 

Packed 24 to a box with 24 protective bobeches. Only 
$2.60 per box. 


PASCHAL CANDLES with the Rubrical Insignia of the new Easter 
Vigil Rite. Made from 100% pure beeswax, carefully refined. Will & Baumer 
Paschal Candles are available decorated or plain, in many sizes. Ornamentation 
is raised wax and finest gold leaf. Both decorated and plain Paschal Candles are 
inscribed with an outline of the cross, the letters Alpha and Omega and the 
numerals of the year. Packed complete with incense grains, Paschal nails and 


marking stylus. 





Place your Easter Candle Order Now to Assure Early Shipment 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., INC. 
Syracuse, N.Y. Established 1855 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment Montreal 


Boston New York City Chicago Los Angeles 12 Montee du Moulin 
71 Broad St. 15 East 32nd St. 162 N. Franklin St. 924 S. Flower St. Laval des Rapides 
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